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SPEECH 


HON.  mvmm  johnson, 

OF    MARYLAND, 


SUPPORT   OF  THE  RESOLUTION  TO  AMEND   THE  CON- 
STITUTION SO  AS  TO  ABOLISH  SLAVERY. 


DELIVERED  IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  APRIL  5,  1864 

Mr.  Puksident:  In  rising  to  address  the  Senate,  I  am  full}'  conscious  of  the 
greot  importance  of  the  measure  on  which  I  am  about  to  speak.  In  that  par- 
ticular, indeed,  it  cannot  be  exaggerated.  To  manumit  at  once  neailj-  tour 
millions  of  slaves,  who  have  been  such  by  hei  editary  descent  during  their  lives, 
and  who  because  they  were  such,  it  being  one  consequence  of  their  condition, 
have  been  kept  in  a  state  of  almost  absolute  ignorance,  is  an  event  of  which 
the  world's  history  furnishes  no  parallel.  Whether  it  will  be  attended  by  weal 
or  by  woe,  the  future  must  decide.  That  it  will  not  be  followed  by  unmixed 
.good  or  by  unmixed  evil,  is  perhaps  certain ;  and  the  onl}'  qutfi^iions  in  my 
view  for  statesmen  to  consider  are,  first,  whether  the  measure  be  right,  inde- 
pendent of  its  possible  consequences,  and  secondly,  whether  those  consequences 
may  be  such  as  to  render  it  improper  to  do  what  is  right? 

There  was  a  period  when  upon  the  point  of  right  there  prevailed  but  one 
opinion,  or  almost  but  one  opinion.  The  men  who  fought  through  the  Revo- 
Ijition  and  survived  its  perils  and  eliared  in  its  glory,  and  were  called  to  the 
Convention  bj'  which  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  formed  and 
recommended  to  the  adoption  of  the  American  people,  with  scarcely  an  excep- 
tion, considered  slavery  not  only  as  an  evil  to  any  people  among  whom  it 
might  exist,  but  an  evil  which  it  was  the  duty  of  all  Christian  people,  if  possi- 
ble, to  remove,  because  of  its  being  a  sin  as  well  as  an  evil. 

I  think  the  history  of  the  present  times  will  bear  me  out  in  the  opinion  tKat 
if  those  great  and  good  men,  and  the  people  by  whom  the  Constitution  was 
adopted,  had  anticipated  the  now  condition  of  the  country,  they  would  have 
provided  by  constitutional  enactment  that  that  evil  and  that  sin  should  at  a 
comparatively  unremote  day  be  removed.  During  our  colonial  dependence 
and  immediately  preceding  the  epoch  when  our  fathers  found  it  necessary  to 
claim  for  themselves  the  political  freedom  which  was  their  right,  one  of  their 
complaints  against  the  Government  from  which  they  disengaged  themselves 
was,  that  that  Government  had,  by  its  own  power,  and  to  gratify  the  avarice 
of  its  own  people,  and  against  the  will  of  the  calonies,  imported  from  Africa 
Africans  as  slaves,  and  settled  them  as  such  amongst  us. 

In  the  original  draught  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  as  drawn  by 
Mr.Jefferson,  it  was  alleged  that  the  King  of  England  had  "  waiced  cruel  war 
against  human  nature  itself,  violating  its  most  eacred  rights  of  life  and  liberty 
in  the  persons  of  a  distant  people  who^  never  offended  him,  captivating  and 
carrying  them  into  slavery  in  another  hemisphere,  or  to  incur  miser.'^ble  death 
in  their  transportation  thither.  This  piratical  warfare,  the  o])probrium  of  in- 
fidel powers,  is  the  warfare  of  the  Christian  King  of  Great  Britain.  Deter 
mined  to  keep  open  a  market  where  vien  should  be  bought  and  sold,  he  has 
prostituted  his  negative  for  suppressing  every  legislative  attempt  to  prohibit 
or  to  restrain  this  execrable  commerce." 

So  actively  had  this  trade  been  carried  on  that  Phillimore,  a  modern  English 
hi-^torian,  tells  us  that  between  the  years  1700  and  17o0  one  million  and  a  half 
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of  human  ereatures,  at  the  very  lowest  computation,  had  been  carried  in  Eng- 
lish ships,  manned,  of  course,  bj'  professing  Christians,  from  Africa,  one-eighth 
of  whom  were  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  grave  in  the  ocean. 

With  so  large  a  number  of  slaves  within  these  States  when  the  Constitution 
was  framed,  it  could  not  but  have  been  apparent  to  such  men  as  constituted 
the  Convention,  and  who  must  have  looked  forward  to  the  future,  that  the  ex- 
istence of  the  institution  would  sooner  or  later  involve  the  country  in  immi- 
nent danger;  and  there  is  no  reason,  therefore,  to  doubt  that  they  not  only 
anticipated  with  hope  but  with  confidence  that  the  time  would  come  when, 
from  a  conviction  of  such  danger  as  well  as  the  sin  the  institution  involved,  it 
would  be  removed.  Without  recurring  specially  to  the  writings,  public  and 
private,  of  the  men  of  that  day — for  they  all  held  substantially  the  same  lan- 
guage— it  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  state  that  nearly  every  man  of  them 
who  largely  participated  in  the  dangers  of  the  Revolutionary  struggle,  and  in 
the  deliberations  of  the  Convention  by  which  the  Constitution  was  framed, 
earnestly  desired,  not  onl}'  upon  grounds  of  political  economy  and  public  safety, 
but  upon  grounds  of  morality  and  religion,  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  institution 
ehonld  terminate.  Its  recognition  in  the  Constitution,  therefore — for  it  is  idle, 
as  I  think,  to  deny  that  it  is  there  recognized — was  not  because  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  Convention,  and  a  like  majority  of  the  people, 
favored  slavery,  but  because  it  was  believed  that,  as  matters  then  stood,  with- 
out such  recognition  it  would  be  difficult  to  have,  what  they  had  so  much  at 
heart,  a  Union  formed  at  all. 

Whether  this  opinion  was  right  or  not,  it  is  now  useless  to  inquire;  but  judg- 
ing by  the  state  of  things  then  existing,  it  is  possible  and  perhaps  probable 
that  it  was  right.  But,  if  it  was  otherwise,  if  the  Union  could  have  been 
formed  without  the  recognition  of  the  institution,  if  its  gradual  extirpation 
eould,  on  the  contrary,  have  been  provided  for,  no  one  who  is  a  spectator  of 
the  scenes  around  us  and  is  a  friend  of  humanity  and  freedom,  can  fail  to  re- 
gret that  it  was  not  done. 

Mr.  President,  the  opinion  that  I  now  entertain  of  slavery  (and  I  only  ask 
permission  to  recur  to  the  fact  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  that  opinion 
has  been  uniform)  is  cne  that  I  have  held  ever  since  I  supposed  myself  capable 
of  forming  a  judgment  upon  the  question.  In  the  public  situations,  however, 
in  which  1  have  been  heretofore  placed,  as  well  as  in  the  one  which  I  now 
hold,  1  have  deemed  and  do  deem  it  my  duty  to  recognize  the  binding  and  par- 
amount authority  of  the  Constitution  as  it  is,  and  to  yield  my  moral  conyic- 
tions  to  the  obligation  of  that  instrument,  and  not  to  hold  myself  either  excu- 
sable or  justifiable  in  construing  it  by  any  views  of  my  own  of  abstract  mo- 
rality, or  from  any  such  considerations  to  construe  out  of  it  any  provisions  it 
may  contain  which  may  be  inconsistent  with  such  impressions. 

I  havc-,  therefore,  in  the  past,  when  this  subject  has  been  before  me  foroflScial 
aetion,  steadily  maintained  to  the  extent  of  whatever  ability  1  might  possess, 
the  binding  authority  of  the  Constitution;  and  in  what  I  am  about  to  urge 
now  in  support  of  the  measure  upon  your  table,  I  am  not  departing  from  the 
eonviotioQ  that  that  authority  should  be  implicitly  acquiesced  in.  On  the  con- 
trary, 1  am  but  appealing  to  that  authority  itself  as  a  justification  for  the  vote 
which  I  propose  to  give.  A  preliminary  word  or  two  more.  My  honorable 
friend  from  New  Hampshire,  now  in  the  chair,  [Mr.  Clark,]  thought  proper 
in  his  speech  the  other  day  to  refer  nearly  all  the  calamities  which  the  nation 
has  sustained  in  the  past,  whatever  those  may  have  been,  to  the  institution  of 
elaverj-.  However,  in  my  judgment  the  present  civil  war  might  have  been 
avoided  if  a  different  course  of  public  policy  and  of  popular  sentiment  had 
prevailed,  and  however  satisfied  I  maj-  be  or  am,  that  at  least  durmg  our  times 
the  war  might  have  been  obviated,  I  am  now  convinced,  and  I  liave  been 
throughout  the  contests  in  which  the  question  of  slavery  has  been  presented, 
that  sooner  or  later  the  existing  eoidition  of  things  was  inevitable.  If  there 
be  justice  in  God's  providence,  if  we  are  at  liberty  to  suppose  that  he  would 
not  abandon  man  to  his  own  fate,  and  suffer  his  destiny  to  be  woiked  out  by 
his  own  means,  and  b}'  his  own  lights,  I  never  doubted  that  thii  da}'  would 
eome  when  human  slavery  would  be  extinguished,  either  through  the  mild 
though  powerful  influences  of  that  high  and  elevated  morality  which  the 
Chrisiiau  religion  teaches,  or  by  a  convulsive  and  successful  effort  at  their  lib- 
eration on  the  part  of  the  bondsmen.  And  I  have  ever  concurred  in  the  view 
of  the  great  apostle  of  American  liberty,  the  author  of  our  Declaration  of  Id- 


dependence,  a  paper  which  will  live  through  all  time,  aa  the  Magna  Charta  ol 
human  rights,  that  in  a  contest  between  the  slave  for  his  freedom  and  the  ma'^ 
ter  wlio  shall  seek  to  liold  hirn  in  bondage,  the  God  of  justice  would  not  bo 
found  taking  a  part  in  favor  of  the  latter. 

In  1817,  1  participated  in  ii  debate  U|)on  this  subject  in  this  Vjody,  Mr.  Gal 
houQ  beiu:.;  then  one  of  iU  leading  spirits,  a  gentleman  of  almost  unparalleled 
ability,  weakened  perhaps  by  mental  acutencss.  That  distinguished  statesman 
at  that  time  endeavored  to  satisfy  the  Senate,  having,  1  have  no  doubt,  satis- 
tied  himself  by  his  own  sophistry,  that  republican  freedom  could  not  exist 
without  African  slavery,  and  proclaimed  his  attachment  to  the  Union  and  t-o 
the  Constitution  upon  the  ground,  chiefly,  that  the  latter  recognized  the  e.-<i.9t- 
cnce  of  slavery.  I  deemed  it  my  duty  to  avow  a  different  opinion.  What  1 
said  upon  that  occasion,  with  your  permission,  I  will  now  repeat.  Having,  in 
the  course  of  the  debate,  denied  the  authority  of  Congress  to  annex  to  a  tern 
torial  bill  what  was  called  the  Wilmot  Fuoviso,  and  having  denied  that  in  the 
then  condition  of  the  country  if  such  authority  existed  it  was  expedient  to  ex- 
ert it,  (from  which  it  might  have  been  inferred  that  I  concurred  in  the  views 
of  Mr.  Calliouu,  and  that  I  was  one  of  the  southern  men  who,  departing  from 
the  teachings  of  their  fathers,  had  become  a  convert  to  the  institution  itseli 
upon  grounds  of  morality  and  religion,)  I  added: 

"Having  expressed  this  opinion  it  is  due  to  myself,  and  to  convictions  long 
and  unalterably  tixed,  to  state  the  opinion  I  entertain  upon  the  institution  ol 
elftvery  itself  I  have  no  opinion  which  I  wish  to  conceal  upon  any  questiou, 
whether  it  arises  prematurely  or  not,  if  it  does  arise.  1  believe,  and  have  ever 
believed  since  I  was  capable  of  thought,  that  it  is  a  great  affliction  to  any 
country  where  it  prevails ;  and,  so  believing,  1  can  never  vote  for  any  measure 
calculated  to  enlarge  its  area,  or  to  render  more  permanent  its  duration.  Ini 
some  latitudes,  and  for  some  agricultural  staples,  slave  labor  may  be,  to  the 
master,  the  most  valuable  species  of  labor,  though  this  I  greatly  doubt.  In 
others,  and  particularly  in  my  own  State,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  the  very 
dearest  species  of  labor;  and  in  all,  as  far  as  national  wealth  and  power  anfi 
happiness  are  concerned,  I  am  persuaded  it  admits  of  no  comparison  with  the 
labor  of  freemen;  and,  above  all,  disguise  it  as  we  may,  if  the  laws  of  popu- 
lation shall  not  be  changed  by  Providence,  or  man's  nature  shall  not  be  changed, 
it  is  an  institution,  sooner  or  later,  pregnant  with  fearful  peril.  It  is  unneceB- 
sary  and  would  be  improper  to  enlarge  on  such  a  topic.  In  my  own  State,  sir. 
I  am  satisfied  that,  but  for  the  movements  of  northern  abolitionists,  slavery 
would  scarcely  now  have  existed.  The  current  of  public  opinion  was  all  set- 
ting towards  its  gradual  extinction.  Laws  were  passed  to  encourage  and  facit 
itate  manumission,  but  these  movements  have  changed  this  opinion,  and  caused 
laws  to  be  modified,  almost  to  the  prohibition  of  freedom. 

"The  opinion  I  hold  upon  this  institution  is  not  now  for  the  first  time  formed 
or  expressed  by  a  southern  man.  The  history  of  our  country  proves  this.  At 
the  period  of  the  Declaration  of  our  Independence — at  the  period  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution — there  was  but  one  sentiment  upon  the  subject  among 
enlightened  southern  statesmen.  What  I  have  said  was,  on  every  proper  oc- 
casion, more  forcibly  said  by  them,  and,  as  foremost  among  them,  by  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son and  Mr.  Madison,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  their  opinion  was  ever  unchanged 
I  do  most  earnestly  hope,  therefore,  and  1  believe  that  if  the  South  is  bf"t  t-o 
itself — if  the  North  does  not  interfere  with  us — before  a  century  shall  have 
passed,  slavery  will  cease  to  exist  by  gradual  and  peaceful  emancipation,  and 
as  its  consequence,  by  increasing,  instead  of  diminishing,  the  wealih  and  powt-r 
of  the  States  where  it  now  prevails. 

"After  having  said  this  much,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  I  differ  with 
the  honorable  Senator  from  South  Carolina  as  to  the  conservative  influence  of 
slavery  upon  our  free  political  institutions.  I  do  not  hold  with  him  that  they 
depend  in  any  degree  upon  the  existence  of  slavery.  If  I  did,  I  should  vahn- 
them  infinitely  le^s  than  I  do.  In  my  judgment,  they  rest  upon  the  virtue  axui 
intelligence  of  the  people,  and  have  their  firmest  support  in  the  blessings  which 
they  impart." — Congressiot.al  Globe,  l^wenty-NiHlh  Congress,  second  xesnion,  p. 
554. 

The  views  then  expressed,  Mr.  President,  I  still,  and  if  possible,  more  firmly 
hold,  and  I  am  now  called  upon  to  decide  what  is  best  to  be  done  in  relatioo 
to  an  institution  so  unwarranted,  in  my  estimation,  upon  all  moral  and  reli- 
gious grounds,  and  so  pregnant  with  miEchief  and  peril.     1  shall  not  stop  to 


inquire,  as  I  before  intimated,  whether  the  institution  has  produced  the  present 
war  or  not.  However  that  may  be,  one  thing  in  mj'  judgment  is  perfectly 
clear,  now  that  that  war  is  upon  us;  that  a  prosperous  and  permanent  peace 
cannot  be  secured  if  the  institution  is  permitted  to  survive. 

Will  it  not  then  survive,  unles.s  a  measure  like  the  one  upon  your  table  shall 
receive  the  constitutional  sanction  of  the  country?  This  brings  me  to  inquire 
into  the  legality  and  the  effect  of  the  other  means  which  are  proposed  for  ita 
removal. 

Firft.  Can  it  be  accomplished  by  the  executive  power?  Under  this  power 
the  President  does  not  claim  for  himself  (he  has  not  gone  to  that  extent)  the 
authority  to  abolish  slavery,  except  as  an  incident  to  the  military  power,  which 
in  war  is  vested  in  him  as  Commander  in-Chief  of  the  army.  He  maintains  that 
the  authority  is  to  be  implied  from  that  command;  and  the  honorable  member 
from  Ohio,  who  maintains  the  sufficiency  of  the  legislative  power,  takes  appa- 
rently, in  regard  to  that,  the  same  view.  He  tells  us,  and  in  this  he  was,  as  I 
think,  partly  correct,  bit  for  his  object  substantially  incorrect,  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  at  the  last  term,  in  what  are  called  the  prize 
causes,  decided  that  there  existed  between  the  rebellious  States  and  the  United 
States  a  condition  of  war  which  places  the  two  in  the  relation  of  belligerents, 
and  gives  to  each  all  the  rights  which  belong  to  belligerents  in  an  international 
war. 

I  believe  I  speak  advisedly  when  I  say  that,  whatever  may  be  their  lan- 
gnige,  the  court  designed  and  affirmed  no  such  general  proposition.  They 
held  what,  indeed,  cannot  be  denied,  because  your  legislation  recognizes  its 
existence,  and  because,  independent  of  that  recognition,  the  fact  is  apparent 
that  a  state  of  war  exists.  That  the  insurrection,  however  at  the  first  it  might 
have  been  arrested  by  the  mere  civil  power,  had  culminated  to  a  point  which 
places  it  beyond  that  power,  or  any  other,  but  the  power  of  war.  In  saying 
this,  however,  the  court  referred  only  to  the  particular  cases  which  were  be- 
fore them,  and  cases  of  like  character,  and  to  the  particular  questions  pre- 
sented by  such  cases.  They  relied  upon  belligerent  rights  growing  out  of  the 
actual  war,  merely  with  the  view  to  show  that  goods  captured  upon  the  high 
seas,  coming  from  the  territorial  limits  of  the  rebellious  States,  were  to  be  con- 
sidered under  the  prize  law  as  prize  of  war;  and  that  the  question,  whether 
legal  prize  or  not  was  to  be  determined  by  the  principles  of  the  prize  law  as  a 
p;irt  of  the  law  of  nations.  But  in  so  ruling,  in  answer  to  the  objection  that, 
although  in  one  sense  a  war,  it  was  a  rebellion  in  which  each  citizen  in  the  re- 
bellious States  was  guilty  of  treason  against  the  United  States,  they  said  that 
that  was  true,  but  that  such  parties  were  not  the  less  to  be  esteemed  enemies 
because  they  were  traitors. 

The  court  never  intimated,  as  I  read  their  opinion,  that  the  existence  of  a 
belligerent  relation  between  the  two  forces  terminated  the  civil  obligations 
which  the  citizens  of  the  rebellious  States  are  under  to  the  Government  of  the 
Ur.ited  States;  but,  on  the  contrary,  announced,  as  before  stated,  that  their 
bemg  traitors  did  not,  in  the  view  of  the  prize  law,  show  that  thej-  were  not 
also  enemies.  The  court,  I  understand,  as  deciding  that  each  of  the  citizens  or 
inhabitants  of  the  rebellious  States  still  owes  as  before  unqualified  allegiance 
tx>  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  to  be  under  an  obligation  to  ful- 
fil it;  and  consequently,  that  when  the  authority  of  the  United  States  sball 
be  restored,  such  of  thera  may  be  proceeded  against  as  traitors  who  may  have 
voluntarily  aided  the  rebellion. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  monstrous  was  it  otherwise.  There  are  now — 
tha  number  may  be  less  than  it  was  in  the  beginning — but  there  are  now  in  the 
rebellious  States  hundreds  and  thousands  of  citizens  just  as  devoted  to  the 
Union  as  any  member  of  this  body,  and  just  as  anxious  to  see  its  authority  re- 
instated. They  are  entitled,  therefore,  to  the  protection  of  the  Government. 
Their  obedience,  therefore,  to  the  rebel  power,  which  power  is  a  government 
de  facto,  is  an  obedience  which  they  are  compelled  to  yield,  and,  upon  the  well- 
established  principles  of  the  laws  of  nations,  it  is  an  obedience  in  which  there 
18  no  crime.  This  principle  is  adopted  to  avoid  anarchy,  and  is  recognized  as 
sound  by  every  appiuved  writer  on  national  jurisprudence.     But  to  proceed. 

Whatever  authority  belongs  to  the  Executive  in  the  particuler  under  con- 
sideration is  derived  from  the  war  power,  and  from  his  being,  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, made  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States. 
The  inauguration  of  that  war  power,  however,  is  exclusively  with  Congress. 
Whether  a  war  shall  be  begun  or  not  by  the  United  States  is  a  matter  to  be 


decided  by  that  department  of  the  Government  alone.  It  ia  true  that  in  the 
absence  of  an  act  of  Congress  declaring  war  the  President  may,  under  the 
power  a"d  the  duty  imposed  upon  him  to  see  that  tlie  laws  ar(?faithfully  exe- 
cuted, carry  on  a  war  of  self  defense.  He  may  ac-cept,  befure  Congi-ess  thuil 
have  acted,"  a  war  upon  the  United  States  commenced  by  anollier  nation.  This 
'•was  done  iu  tiie  inetance  of  the  Mexican  war.  All  tiiut  Congress  did  by  their 
act  of  ISlt-l,  after  the  battles  of  I'alo  Alto  and  lles:ie\  de  la  Pal  na  had  oc- 
curred was  to  recite  that  such  war  existed  by  the  act  of  Mexico.  When  a  war 
is  waged  against  the  United  Statis  dui'irig  the  recess  of  Congress,  it  is  the  . 
President's  "obligation  to  meet  itwith  tlie  whole  of  the  forces  which  he  can 
command;  but  the  beginning  of  a  war  on  tlie  pait  of  the  United  States  before 
the  United  States  shall  have  been  invaded,  or  before  its  authority  upon  the 
ocean  shall  by  force  be  denied,  is  solely  with  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  a  word  or  two  more  ot>  this  subject  before  I  leave  it.  I  had 
occasion  more  than  once  during  this  session  to  say — and  that  opirdon  I  confi- 
dently entertain — that  although  by  the  laws  of  the  States  Africans  are  made 
property,  they  are  also,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  with  rei- 
erence  to  the  war  power  of  the  Government,  to  be  considered  as  persons,  and 
may  be  used  as  persons  and  brought  into  the  field  to  maintain  the  authority  of 
the  Govei'nment  to  which  as  persons  they  owe  allegiance.  If  this  opiniffn  be 
sound,  if  they  are  persons  suhject  to  our  ndlitary  control,  if  the}'  are  persons 
increasing  our  nulitary  power,  they  are  for  the  same  reasons  persons  undei-  the 
military  control  of  the  rebels,  and  may  increase  their  military  power,  and  as 
such  it  is  as  much  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  take  them  from  he  rebels 
or  to  use  them  against  the  rebels  as  it  is  their  right  to  take  from  and  use  against 
the  rebels  anything  else  that  may  be  used  by>,the  rebels  against  the  United 
States. 

Second.  Can  slavery  be  abolished  by  means  of  the  legislative  powej  as  main- 
tained by  my  friend  from  Ohio?  It  is  true  that  Congress  by  the  Constitution 
is  vested  with  the  authority  to  declare  war,  and  the  honorable  meoiber  main- 
tains that  under  that  authority  they  may  declare  the  slaves  of  the  enemy  free. 
To  some  extent  this  may  be  true  ;  but,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  not  true  to  the  ex- 
tent of  dispensing  with  the  necessity  of  the  measurs  before  us. 

But  even  if  this  could  be  done  by  either  power  as  far  as  the  slaves  in  the 
rebellious  States  are  concerned,  it  would  fall  far  sliort  of  the  object  which  in 
common  with  a  large  majority  of  the  Senate,  and,  as  I  believe,  of  the  country, 
I  have  at  heart;  for  can  either  the  Executive  or  Congress  under  the  war  power 
emancipate  the  slaves  in  the  loyal  States?  Such  a  proposition  is,  1  maintain, 
utterly  unsound.  The  Constitution,  in  a  state  of  peace,  gives  no  power  to  any 
branch  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  interfere  with  slavery  iu  tlie 
States.  A  few  erratic  men,  carried  away  by  some  loose  and  unregulated  no- 
tions of  human  liberty,  with  which  the  Constitution  does  not  deal,  think 
that  they  find  in  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  iu  the 
great  .principles  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  Union  to  establish,  such  an  in- 
consistency with  human  slavery  as  makes  it  clear  that  the  Constitution  not  only 
does  authorize  the  legislative  department  of  the  Government  to  put  an  end  to 
the  institution,  but  makes  it  its  duty  to  d<5  so,  and  that  such  inconsistency  is 
so  obvious  and  glaring  that  the  judiciary,  in  tlie  absence  of  legislation,  if  called 
upon  to  decide  the  question,  will  decide  that  there  can  be  no  human  slavery 
within  the  United  States.  This  view  is  so  wild  and  groundless  that  I  will  not 
stop  to  examine  it.  It  is  repudiated  by  the  whole  history  of  the  formation 
and  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  It  is  repudiated  by  the  legislation  of  the 
first  Congress  and  the  three  or  four  Congresses  which  immediately  fcdlowed,  to 
say  nothing  of  those  which  have  since  assembled.  It  is  in  conflict  with  the 
first  fugitive  slave  act  of  the  12th  of  February,fl79.3,  passed  when  many  of  the 
men  who  framed  the  Constitution  were  members  of  the  body,  and  approved 
by  Washington,  the  President  of  the  Convention  that  framed  the  Constitution. 
It  is  in  conflict  with  the  opinions  of  every  approved  commentator  upon  the 
Constitution,  with  the  decisions  of  every  one  of  the  State  Couits,  and  with  the 
unanimous  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case 
Booth  «s.  The  United  States,  21  Howard,  pp.  605,  626,  decided  in  1808,  ia 
•wiiieh  it  was  held  that —  ♦ 

"The  act  of  Congress,  commonly  called   the  Fugitive  Slave  Law   i.s,  in  all 
of  its  provisions,  fully  authorized  by  the  Constitutiou  of  the  United  States." 
And,  finally,  it  is  repudiated  by  one  of  the  principles  announced  by  the  con- 


^rention  by  which  the  present  President  of  the  United  States  wa'  recommended 
for  that  office  t^the  American  people,  and  by  the  official  declarations  of  that 
high  officer. 

If,  then,  no  department  of  the  Government  in  time  of  peace  has  a  right  to 
interfere  with  slavery  as  it  may  exist  in  the  States  under  the  Constitution  as  it 
now  is,  even  if  it  be  true,  as  I  think  it  is,  that  in  time  of  war  it  may  be  inter- 
fered with  by  means  of  the  military  power,  belonging  either  to  Congress  or  to 
the  President,  with  certain  limitations;  or  if  it  be  true,  as  seems  to  be  doubt- 
ingly  held  by  the  President,  that  he  can  interfere  with  it  in  the  rebellious 
States  by  means  of  that  power,  or  that  in  such  States,  as  held  by  others,  it  can 
be  60  interfered  with  b}'  virtue  of  the  legislative  war  power,  it  would  seem  to 
be  clear  that  neither  can  have  any  operation  in  the  States  which  are  not  in  re- 
bellion, and  upor.  which  the  United  States  are  not  waging  and  have  no  right 
fco  wage  war.  Upon  what  pretense  can  it  for  a  moment  be  maintained  that 
because  one  or  more  States  have  rebelled,  and  by  force  of  arms  have  carried 
their  rebellion  to  an  extent  that  makes  them  ia  one  sense  belligerents  towards 
the  United  States,  the  latter  have  a  right  in  the  exercise  of  the  power  belong- 
i>'g  to  them,  and  given  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  putting ^own  rebellion,  and 
reinstating  the  authority  of  the  (jovernment  by  force  of  arms,  to  iuterfere  by 
auch  nreans  with  the  loyal  States  of  Maryland,  Kentucky,  or  Missouri?  States 
not  only  not  ia  rebellion,  but  who  are  aiding  the  United  States  to  put  the  re- 
l>ellion  down. 

If  the  I'nited  States,  because  of  the  rebellion  of  other  States,  have  no  right 
to  declare  war  against  the  three  States  named,  (as  I  suppose  all  will  admit,)  if 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  not  only  without  such  authority,  but  are  calling  upon 
these  States  to  aid  them  in  warring  with  the  rebellion,  it  is  an  absurdity,  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms,  to  maintain  that  in  the  exercise  of  their  war  power,  they 
can  as  against  the  loyal  States  exert  an  authority  incident  aloneto  that  power. 

In  my  view,  then,  Mr.  President,  without  further  detaining  the  Senate  upon 
these  two  heads  of  inquiry,  what  we  seek  to  attain,  and  what,  as  1  think,  the 
honor  and  good  name  as  well  as  the  interests  and  safety  of  the  country  require, 
the  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  our  limits,  cannot  be  accomplished  in  either 
of  the  modes  of  which  I  have  spoken.  But  fortunately  for  us  there  is  another, 
and  that  other  is  by  amending  the  Constitution  in  the  way  prescribed  by  the 
Oonstitulion. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  the  institution  cannot  be  abolislied  in  that  mode. 
The  honorable  member  from  Kentucky,  [Mr.  Davis  ]  if  I  understood  iiim  in  his 
very  elaborate  speech  upon  the  subjtct  a  few  days  since,  full  of  all  the  lean.'ing 
which  belongs  to  the  question,  and  with  a  very  ingenious  application  of  it, 
seems  to  think  that  there  is  .something  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  whi.-,h 
denies  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  the  right  to  amend  the  Constituiion 
in  the  particular  in  question.  The  houoruble  member  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
yAtJLSBur.v]  maintains  another  ground,  that  as  slaves  are  made  property  by  the 
laws  of  the  States,  the}',  like  everv  other  description  of  property,  are  not  the 
eubjects  of  Government  interference,  except  as  such  interteivuce  may  be  neces- 
esaary  to  their  protection.     A  word  or  two  upon  each  of  these  grounds. 

The  honorable  membei-  from  Kentucky  is  correct  in  saying  that  in  a  certain 
sense  and  to  a  limited  extent  the  State*  are  sovereign,  if  that  is  all  he  means 
to  maintain  ;  but  if  he  means  to  contend  that  the  United  States  ate  not  also  in 
the  sau  e  sense  and  to  another  extent  equally  sovereign,  he  is  mistaken.  The 
school  of  which  Mr.  Calhoun  was  the  head,  professing  as  he  did  to  follow  the 
teachings  of  the  antecedent  one  of  which  Mr.  Madison  was  the  head,  unfor- 
tunately succeeded  in  impressing  upon  the  public  mind  of  the  South  an  opinion 
which,  as  was  predicted,  has  Uirued  out  to  be  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the 
Union,  and  eminently  JestructiTe  of  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  his  own 
.  aection — that  the  only  true  sovereignty  was  that  which  belongs  to  the  States. 

In  my  judgment,  there  never  was  a  greater  political  heresy  ;  and  if  this  was 
poubtful  before  the  war  which  is  now  desolating  that  section,  and  cairying 
distress  and  agony  into  every  household,  it  is  demonstrated  to  be  as  fatally 
ruinous  as  it  is  unsound  In  the  first  place,  the  States  were  never  disunited. 
As  one,  they  declared  their  independence  ;  as  one,  they  fought  for  and  achieved 
that  independence ;  asfene,  they  were  admitted  by  the  treat)'  of  peace  to  be 
independent;  as  one,  in  order  to  make  their  independence  fruitful  of  all  the 
blessings  which  they  anticipated,  thev  adopted  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  In  Washington's  official  letter  of  the  17th  of  September,  1787,  to  the 
Piesident  of  Congress,  submitting  to  Congress  the  Constitution  framed  by  the 
convention,  he  says: 


"  Tn  all  our  delibTations  on  this  subject,  we  kept  steadily  in  our  view  that 
•which  nppcais  to  ua  the  greatesit  inU'reet  of  every  true  American — llu;  conioli- 
dation  of  our  U,'i(v — in  whifh  is  involvtd  our  prosperity,  felicity,  siifety,  per- 
haps our  national  existence." 

Tiie  Constitution  was  recommended  for  adoption,  not  to  the  States  in  the 
organized  cnpacily  <>f  States,  or  in  other  words,  not  to  the  governments  of  the 
States  as  governments,  but  to  their  peojde,  and  it  could  not  liave  been  submit- 
ted in  any  other  waj'.  Any  other  mode  would  have  been  inconsistent  with 
the  words  of  the  preamble,  which  slate  it  to  be  work  of  "  the  jicople  of  the 
United  States."  How  the  people  were  to  assemble,  where  they  were  to  assem- 
ble, what  considerations  were  to  govern  tliem  when  assembled  in  diciding  for 
or  against  tlie  Constitution,  is  immiiterial  to  the  inquii-y.  Wlieti  they  once 
decided  in  its  favor,  the  people  of  each  State  by  such  decision  agreed  as  a  peo- 
ple with  the  people  of  every  other  State,  all  thereby  consenting  to  be  and  be- 
coming an  aggregate  people,  and  as  such  decided  that  the  Constitution  t^iiould 
be  the  form  of  government  of  the  whole  in  their  aggregate  capacity.  So  said 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  McCuHoch  against  the 
State  of  Maryland,  Ihrousrh  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marehall.  So  said  the  same  court 
in  the  cat^e  of  Booth  against  the  United  States,  through  the  present,  chief  jus- 
tice, and  in  each  decision  the  court  was  unanimous.  In  the  fii'st,  the  words  of 
the  court  are  : 

"The  convention  which  framed  the  Constitution  was,  indeed,  elected  by  the 
State  Legislatures.  But  the  instrument,  when  it  came  from  their  hands,  was 
a  mere  propositi,  without  obligation,  or  pretention  to  it.  It  was  reported  to 
the  then  existing  Congress  of  tlie  United  States,  with  a  request  that  it  might 
be  submitted  to  a  convention  of  delegates  chosen  in  each  State  by  the  people 
thereof,  under  the  recommendation  of  its  Legislature,  for  their  assent  and  rati- 
fication. This  mode  of  proceeding  was  adopted;  and  by  the  convention,  by 
Congress,  and  by  the  State  Legislatures,  the  instrument  was  submitted  to  the 
people.  They  acted  upon  it,  in  the  only  mannei-  in  which  they  can  act  safely, 
effectively,  and  wisely,  on  such  a  subject,  by  assembling  in  convention.  It  is 
true  they  assembled  in  their  several  States,  and  where  else  should  lluy  have 
assembled?  No  {lolitieal  dreamer  was  ever  wild  enough  to  think  of  bieaking 
down  the  lines  which  separate  the  States,  and  of  compounding  the  American 
people  into  one  con)mon  mass,  (^f  consequence,  when  they  act  they  act  in 
their  States.  But  the  measures  they  adopt  do  not,  on  that  account,  cease  to 
be  the  measures  of  the  people  themselves,  or  become  the  measures  of  the  State 
governments." 
*«*  *  •  »  «•«  *  m 

"The  assent  of  the  States,  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  is  implied  in  calling 
a  convention,  and  thus  submitting  that  instrument  to  the  people.  But  the 
people  were  at  perfect  liberty  to  accept  or  reject  it ;  and  their  act.  was  final. 
It  required  not  the  affirmance,  and  could  not  be  negatived,  by  the  State  gov- 
ernments. The  Constitution,  when  thus  adopted,  was  of  complete  obligation, 
and  bound  the  State  sovereignties." 

"To  the  formation  of  a  league,  such  as  was  the  confederation,  the  State  sov- 
ereignties were  certainly  competent.  But  when,  'in  order  to  form  a  more 
perfect  Union,'  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  change  this  alliance  into  an  effec- 
tive Government,  possessing  great  and  sovereign  powers,  and  acting  directly 
on  the  people,  the  necessity  of  referring  it  to  the  people,  and  of  deriving  iU 
powers  directly  from  them,  was  felt  and  acknowledged  by  all. 

"  The  Government  of  the  Union,  then,  (whatever  may  be  the  influence  of 
tills  fact  on  the  case,)  is,  emphatically  and  truly,  a  Government  of  the  people. 
In  form  and  in  substance  it  emanates  from  them.  Its  powers  are  granted  by 
them,  and  are  to  be  exercised  directly  on  them,  and  for  their  benefit." — 4 
Wheaton's  Reportu,  pp.  419,  42L 

In  the  second  case  referred  to  the  court  says : 

"And  the  powsrs  of  the  General  Government  and  of  the  State,  although 
both  exist  and  are  exercised  within  the  s^me  territorial  limits,  are  yet  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  sovereiunlies,  acting  separately  and  independently  of  each 
other  within  their  respective  spheres." 

Again  : 

"  It  was  felt  by  the  statesmen  who  framed  the  Constitution,  and  by  the  peo- 


pie  who  adopted  it,  that  it  was  necessary  that  many  of  the  rights  of  sever 
eigrty  wliieh  the  States  then  possessed  should  be  ceded  to  the  General  Go  vein 
ment ;  and  that  in  the  sphere  of  actioa  assigned  to  it  it  should  be  supreme 
and  strong  enough  to  execute  its  own  laws  by  its  own  tribunals,  without 
interruption  from  a  State  or  from  State  authorities." 

Speaking  of  the  power  of  the  court  itself,  they  say : 

^' This  tribunal,  therefore,  was  erected,  and  the  powers  of  which  we  have 
spoken  conferred  upon  it,  not  by  the  Federal  Government,  but  by  the  people 
of  the  States,  who  formed  and  adopted  that  Government,  and  conferred  upon 
it  all  the  powers,  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial,  which  it  now  pos- 
eesses." 

Again  : 

"Neither  this  Government  nor  the  powers  of  which  we  are  speaking,  were 
forced  upon  the  States.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  with  all  the 
powers  conferred  by  it  on  the  General  Government,  and  surrendered  by  the 
States,  was  the  voluntary  act  of  the  people  of  the  several  States,  deliberately 
done,  for  their  own  protection  and  safety,  against  injustice  from  one  an- 
other." 
•  »*»»*»«*« 

"Nor  can  it  be,"  added  the  court,  "inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  a  sover- 
eign State  to  observe  faithfully,  and  in  the  spirit  of  sincerity  and  truth,  the 
compact  into  which  it  voluntarily  entered  when  it  became  a  State  of  this 
Union.  On  the  contrary,  the  highest  honor  of  sovereignty  is  untarnished  faith. 
And  certainly  no  faith  could  be  more  deliberately  and  solemnly  pledged  thau 
that  which  every  State  has  plighted  to  the  other  States  to  support  tlie  Consti- 
tution as  it  is,  in  all  its  provisions,  until  they  shall  be  altered  in  the  manner 
which  the  Constitution  itself  prescribes.  In  the  emphatic  language  of  the 
pledge  required,  it  is  to  support  (his  Constitution." — 21  Howard's  Reports,  pp. 
515,  525. 

Under  our  system  it  therefore  follows  if  the  principles  thus  maintained  by 
the  decisions  of  the  tribunal  organized  for  the  very  purpose  of  passing  upon 
Buch  questions  be  sound,  that  there  is  not  in  the  government  of  a  State  or  in 
the  people  of  a  State  considered  separately,  or  in  the  Government  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  or  in  the  people  of  the  United  States  considered  in  the  aggregate 
over  all  subjects  with  which  government  or  peo[)le  can  deal,  absolute  sover- 
eigntj-,  but  that  each  government  is  clothed  wiih  the  sovereignty  which  the 
people  have  conferred  upon  each,  and  each  therefore  within  the  extent  of  that 
sovereignty  is  with  reference  to  the  other  paramount  and  supreme.  This  being 
the  case,  what  is  there  in  the  objection  of  the  honorable  member  from  Ken- 
tucky that  the  States  are  sovereign?  Tlie  answer  to  it  is,  so  are  the  United 
States  and  so  were  the  people  of  the  United  States  when  they  adopted  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  Stales.  What  they  then  did  was  irrevocably  done  until 
altered  in  the  mode  pointed  out  by  the  Constitution  itself,  subject  only  to  that 
right  of  revolution  which  is  never  provided  for  by  any  form  of  government, 
but  exists  independently. 

As  to  this  question,  permit  me  to  refer  to  a  few  sentences  from  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Madison  to  Mr.  Wtbster,  dated  the  15th  of  March,  1833,  after  he  had  been 
furnished  b}'  the  latter  with  a  copy  of  his  tliea  recent  speech  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Calhoun.  Speaking  of  the  speech,  he 
says : 

"  It  crushes  'nullification,'  and  must  hasten  an  abandonment  of  'secession.' 
But  this  dodges  the  blow,  by  confounding  the  claim  to  secede  at  will  with  the 
right  of  seceding  from  intolerable  oppresssion.  The  former  answers  itself,  being 
a  violation  without  cause  of  a  faith  soltmnly  pledged.  Tlie  latter  is  another 
name  only  for  revolution  about  which  there  is  no  theoretic  controversy." 

Mr.  Calhoun's  doctrine,  however,  Mr.  Madison  said  had 

"Gained  some  advantage  also  by  mixing  itself  with  the  question,  whether 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  formed  by  the  people  or  by  the  States, 
now  under  a  thoretic  discusfion  by  animated  partisans. 

"  It  is  fortunate  when  disputed  theories  can  be  decided  by  undisputed  facts, 
and  here  the  undisputed  fact  is,  that  the  Constitution;^ as  made  by  the  people, 
but  as  embodied  into  the  several  States  who  were  parties  to  it,  and  therefore 
made  by  the  States  in  their  highest  authoiative  capacity.   They  might,  by  the 
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Bame  authority  and  same  process,  have  converted  the  confedeiacy  into  a  mere 
league  or  treaty,  or  continued  it  with  enlarge  or  abridged  powers;  or  have 
enbodied  tiie  people  of  their  respective  States  into  one  people,  nation,  or  eov-. 
ereignty:  or,  as  tliey  did,  by  a  mix^d  form,  make  them  one  people,  nation  or 
sovereignty  for  certain  purpones.  and  not  so  for  others." 

He  goes  on  to  add  what  the  Constitution  is : 

"  It  speaks  for  itself.  It  organizes  a  government  into  the  usual  legislative, 
executive,  and  judiciarj-  departments;  invests  it  with  s|)ecified  powers',  having 
others  to  the  parties  to  tlie  Constitution.  It  maizes  the  government  hke  other 
governments  to  operate  directly  on  the  people  ;  places  at  its  command  the 
needful  physical  means  of  executing  its  powers;  and  finally  proclaim*  its  su- 
premacy, and  that  of  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  of  it,  over  the  const itutione 
and  laws  of  the  States,  tlie  powers  of  the  government  being  exercised,  as  in 
other  elective  and  responsible  governments,  under  the  control  of  its  constitu- 
ents, the  people  and  the  legislatures  of  the  States,  and  subject  to  the  revolu- 
tionary rights  of  the  people,  in  extreme  cases. 

"Such  is  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  de  jure  and  de  facto,  and  the 
name,  whatever  it  be,  thnt  may  be  given  to  it  can  make  it  nothing  moi'e  or 
less  than  what  it  is."— /^ll^cis^r'.s'  Worki^,  Biographical  part,  hi/  Everett,  vol.  1, 
pp,  107,   108. 

Although  as  I  have  before  said,  Mr.  Calhoun  and  his  disciples  professed  to 
be  goveriTed  by  the  Virginia  ret^olutions  of  1798  and  by  the  doctrines  in  regard 
to  tliem  held  by  Madison  as  the  head  of  the  school  by  whicli  tliey  were  taught, 
Madison  l)iin=elf  denounced  tiie  conduct  of  .South  Carolina  as  utterly  inconsis- 
tentwith  the  Virginia  dodrinesof  1798,  and,  as  has  been  seen,  complimented  Mr. 
"Webster  for  having  crushed  absolutey  "  nullification,"  one  of  her  doctrines,  and 
hastened  an  abandonment  of  the  other,  "secession." 

Mr.  President,  if  the  people  of  the  United  States,  when  they  assembled  toge- 
ther in  their  several  States  and  adopted  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
were  supreme  (and  this  no  one  can  deny  )  then  it  was  their  right  and  the  right 
of  no  other  people  to  provide  how  long  the  government  thus  cotistituted  should 
last,  and  wiiether  it  should  at  any  time  thereafter  be  changed,  and  if  changed, 
how  that  change  was  to  be  effected.  For  these  things,  they  did  provide.  They 
stated  that  their  object  was  to  secure  that  government  to  themselves  and  their 
posterity,  without  prescribing  any  limitation  of  time.  They  thought  that  it 
might  become  necessary  in  the  future  to  modify  it,  and  they  therefoie  provided 
by  the  fifth  article  for  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  modified,  and  by  so 
providing  denied  the  power  to  nunlify  in  any  other  way,  and  a  fortiori  denied 
the  power  to  destroy  the  government  itself  except  so  far  as  that  authority  ex- 
ists in  the  right  of  revolution. 

By  this  provision,  however,  for  its  alteration — and  they  would  not  have 
been  entitled  to  the  reverence  in  which  the  world  holds  their  memory  for 
wisdom  and  patriotism  if  tliey  had  not  made  it — it  is  clear  that  they  thought 
it  might  turn  out  in  the  future,  admirable  as  its  provisions  were  for  the  present, 
that  they  inight  in  the  end  prove  inadequate  to  their  object,  and  in  the  same 
spirit  of  wisdom  that  governed  all  their  deliberations  and  crowned  their  great 
work,  in  the  article,  providing  for  future  alterations  they  declare  that  when 
such  alterations  were  made  in  pursuance  of  that  article,  they  were  to  he  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  a  part  of  the  Constitution,  and  as  operative  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  as  if  such  alterations  bad  originally  formed  a  part 
of  it. 

A  word  or  two,  now,  in  answer  to  the  honorable  member  from  Deleware. 
He  tells  us,  If  I  understand  him,  that  the  nif-asure  before  us  cannot  be  consti- 
tutionally adopted,  because  the  subject  with  which  it  deals  is  not  a  political 
subject  or  a  fit  object  for  governmental  provision. 

Mr.  SAULSBURY.  The  Senator  will  pardon  me  for  interrupting  him.  He 
will  find  no  such  remark  in  anything  that  I  have  said  as  that  the  subject  was 
not  a  subject  of  political  government.  I  admit  that  it  is  a  very  proper  subject 
for  State  political  government ;  but  I  deny  the  authority  of  three  fourtl-.s  of 
the  State  to  take  action  to  aboli.-h  slavery  in  t!ie  remaining  States,  or  to  des- 
troy property,  lo  say  what  shall  or  what  shall  not  be  property,  because  that 
does  not  come  within  the  scope,  pur(>osed,  and  objects  that  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution,  and  tiiose  who  formed  the  Union,  had  in  making  the  Constitution. 
That  is  the  position  I  have  tahen. 

Mr.  JOILNSON.     I  may  have  expsessed  myself  inaccurately  in  stating  what 
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I  understood  the  honorable  member  to  have  said.  I  did  understand  him  pre' 
ciaely  as  he  uow  explains  himself.  He  eaj-s  as  regards  the  Constitution  of  the 
ITnited  States  the  institution  of  slavery  is  not  within  the  amendatory  clause, 
because,  with  reference  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  it  is  not  a  sub- 
ject for  political  interference  or  r<^gulatioi].  Let  me  ask  the  honorable  men- 
ber,  and  lie  can  answer  it  hereafter  if  he  thinks  proper,  could  slavery  have 
Keen  abolished  by  the  Constitution  originally?  He  and  every  one  else  will 
admit,  I  suppose,  that  if  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  then  had  inserted  a 
clause  that  slavery  should  not  thereafter  exist,  or  that  it  should  not  exist  at 
some  period  in  future,  that  it  should  be  abolished  instantaneously  or  gradually, 
and  the  Constitution  had  been  adopted  by  the  people;  such  t,  provision  would 
have  been  legally  binding  upon  all  the  people  of  the  States,  it  seems  to  me 
that  that  ia  a  proposition  that  no  sane  man  will  question.  If,  then,  it  was 
•"vithin  the  power  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  acting  precisely  in  the 
mode  in  which  they  did  act  when  they  adopted  the  Constitution,  to  have  pro- 
vided by  an  express  article  for  the  termination  of  slavery,  why  is  it  that  the  same 
thing  cannot  be  accomplished  by  them  now  under  the  authority  of  the  clause 
which  gives  to  the  people  in  a  prescribed  waj'  the  authority  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution I  If  it  cannot  bi?  done  by  that  clause,  it  ia  not  because  human  slavery 
i^  not  an  object  of  ])olitical  government.  Even  the  honorable  meuiber  admits 
that  it  is. '  It  is  not  because  it  was  not  an  ol^ect  of  such  government  in  1789 ; 
but  it  is  because,  bj'  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  then  formed,  it  ceased  to 
be  at  all  times  in  the  future  such  an  object,  because  it  was  then  removed  for- 
ever as  far  as  the  people  of  tne  United  States  were  concerned  from  the  sphere 
of  their  political  power  and  control. 

Can  the  honorable  member  designate  any  other  subject  which  might  as  a  fit 
subject  of  Government  have  been  provided  for  or  regulated  by  the  (\)nstitution 
originally  that  may  hot  now  become  a  part  of  it  under  the  amendatory  clause? 
Is  tiiere  anything  in  the  instrument  which  exeefits  slavery  out  of  the  scope  of 
that  clause?  Cei-tainly  not.  The  clause  itself  contains  a  provision  which 
shows  that  in  the  judgment  of  the  convention  the  existence  of  slavery  in  one 
of  its  aspects  would  be  imder  the  authority  of  the  clause. 

By  the  ninth  section  of  the  first  article  it  is  provided  that  the  importation  of 
slaves  by  the  Slates  "shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  Congress  prior  to  the  }ear 
1808,"  and  that  provision  is  in  woids  excepted  from  the  operation  of  the 
amendatory  article.  The  inference,  therefore,  is  irresistitible  that  but  for  such 
exception  it  might  be  amended  so  as  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  slaves  prior 
to  1808.  The  limitation  just  stated  upon  the  power  of  amendment  shows  that 
in  the  opinion  of  the  convention,  but  for  that  limitation,  it  would  have  been 
equally  within  the  power  of  Congress  to  have  abolished  or  regulated  it  under 
that  clause.  Upon  a  familiar  rule  of  construction  the  exception  proves  that 
the  subject  excepted,  if  not  expected,  would  have  been  embraced  by  the 
clause. 

But  further,  looking  to  the  preamble  of  the  Constitution,  independent  of  the 
of  the  cousideraiions  which  I  have  submitted,  can  any  reasonable  doubt  be  en- 
teitained  that  the  measure  upon  }Our  table  ni'iy  be  adopted?  What  is  the 
question  before  us?  It  is,  can  an  institution  which  deals  witli  human  beings 
a<  property,  which  claims  aright  to  shackle  not  only  the  body  but  the  mind 
and  the  soiil,  which  brings,  or  may  be  used  so  as  to  bring  to  the  level  of  the 
brute,  a  portion  of  the  race  of  man ;  ceases  to  be  within  the  reach  of  the  poli- 
tical power  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  not  because  it  was  not  at  one 
time  within  it,  but  because  at  that  lime  they  failed  to  exert  it? 

How  does  such  a  proposition  consist  with  the  preamble  of  the  Constitution? 
How  conclusive  is  the  answer  which  that  furnishes  to  the  objection  tliat  slavery 
cannot  now  be  abolished  under  the  authoi'ity  of  the  Constitution!  Hear  what 
the  preamble  states  to  have  been  the  objects  that  the  great  and  wise  and  good 
men  had  at  heart  in  forming  and  recommending  the  Constitution  to  the  Ameri- 
can people!  That  justice  might  be  established,  that  tranquility  might  be  pre- 
served, that  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare  might  be  obtair.ed,  and 
last,  and  chief  of  all,  that  liberty  might  be  secured.  Now,  what  right  minded 
man  is  there  who  will  say  that  there  is  no  justice  in  putting  an  end  to  human 
slavery,  that  there  is  no  danger  from  its  existence  to  the  tranquility  of  the 
country,  that  it  may  not  interfere  with  the  common  defense  and  general  wel- 
fare, and,  above  all,  that  it  is  consistent  with  any  notion  which  any  rational 
man  with  a  heart  witliin  his  bosom  can  conceive  of  human  liberty  ?  The  very 
clause  under  which  we   now  claim   the   authority   to   terminate   slavery,  the 
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amendfltni-y  clause,  may  have  been  inperted  from  a  conviction  UiaL  the  time 
would  coina  when  jus'.ice  would  call  so  loudly  for  the  extinction  of  slavery 
that,  /fiflohedience  to  her  call  wouW  be  impossible,  when  the  peace  and  trnn- 
qxiility  of  the  land  would  demand  its  destruction,  and  when  the  aentiiricnt  of 
the  Christian  world  would  become  so  stiocked  at  its  existence  under  a  erovern- 
ment  as  far  as  the  white  man  is  concerned,  one  of  tlie  freest  upon  the  habitable 
e;Iobe.  and  i-eslin(^  upon  principles  utteily  inconsistent  with  slavery  in  any 
form  that  the  voioe  of  that  world  would  be  spoken  in  thunder  tones  against 
its  continuance,  and  that  if  not  listened  to  it  would  cause  us  to  l)e  in  all  time 
in  the  view  of  an  enlightened  humanity  the  scofl"  and  scorn  of  mankind. 

I  am  not  to  be  answered,  Mr.  Piesident,  by  being  told  that  our  fathers  con- 
sidered the  African  race,  because  they  diflered  in  color  from  themselves,  not 
■  entitled  to  the  rights  which  for  themselves  they  declared  were  inalienable. 
There  was  not  one  in  that  body  of  truly  great  men  who  formed  the  Constitu- 
tion who  would  not  have  scouted  the  proposition  and  scorned  its  ])ropounder. 
if  he  had  been  Void  that  there  was  a  natural  or  a  Christian  righi.  to  make  a 
slave  of  any  human  being.  The  present  advocates  of  slavery  in  this  country, 
(thank  God  the}-  are  to  be  found  nowhere  else,)  in  the  South  and  in  some  of 
the  pul|>its  at  the  North,  preach  the  doctrine  that  slavery  of  the  black  race  is 
of  divine  origin.  The  moral  and  religious  mind  of  the  country  has  become 
nauseated  by  the  teaching  that  Scripture  authorizes  and  approves  slavery,  and 
sanctions  its  perpetual  existence,  and  that  it  authorizes  such  slavery  as  exists 
;n  the  southern  States,  and  does  it  because  its  victim?  are  not  of  the  same  color 
of  their  mantel's!  Were  the  words  of  our  yaviour,  which  these  men  rely  upon, 
when  addressing  Himself  to  tlie  condition  of  master  and  servant,  applicable 
only  to  servants  or  slaves  of  the  black  race?  Was  slavery  at  the  period  of 
His  advent  and  His  sojourn  on  earth  confined  to  that  race?  Were  not  the 
white  laces  equally  subjected  to  it?  We  know  that  they  were.  And  if  be- 
cause He  proclaimed  in  express  words  no  hostility  to  tlie  institution,  He  is  to 
be  considered  as  giving  His  divine  authority  to  its  existence,  then  that  author- 
ity can  be  vouched  with  equal  efficacy  in  support  of  the  slavery  of  the  white 
afl  of  the  black  man;  and  yet  so  far,  even  in  the  South,  except  by  remote  inu- 
endo,  it  has  not  been  pretended  that  the  slaveiy  of  the  white  man  can  be  vin- 
dicated by  a  single  word  to  be  found  in  the  teachings  of  the  founder  of  our 
faith. 

We  know  that  He  struck  not  at  sin  in  any  form  with  physical  force.  We 
know  that  he  did  not  even  appeal  to  those  who  were  in  sin  in  terms  of  vitupe- 
ration. His  purpose  as  demonstrated  by  his  whole  course  on  eai'th,  was  not  to 
propagate  his  doctrine  by  violence  or  abuse.  1  le  came  to  save,  not  to  conquer. 
His  end  was  not  to  be  effected  by  marching  armed  legions  over  the  habitable 
globe  to  secure  the  allegiance  of  those  for  whose  salvation  He  descended  to 
earth.  He  resorted  to  other  influences.  He  aimed  at  the  heart.  His  object 
was  to  get  at  the  understanding  by  enforcing  moral  convictions.  The  doctrines 
He  taught,  more  enobling  and  humanizing  than  any  that  the  world,  enlighten- 
ed as  it  was  before  his  coming,  had  been  able  to  discover,  will  all  be  found  in- 
consistent with  slavery.  They  taught  man  the  duty  of  brotherhood.  They 
announced  that  he  was  to  do  to  others  as  he  would  have  others  do  to  him, 
and  these  teachings  were  addressed  to  the  whole  human  family.  No  intima- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  the  Sacred  Volume  that  itie  duties  and  obligations  of  man 
were  in  any  measure  dependent  upon  his  color.  He  addressed  himself  to  the 
entire  human  race.  He  came  to  save  the  whole.  He  came  to  effect  the  Chris- 
tian civilization  of  the  race  of,  and  He  spoke  to  all  upon  earth,  and  His  Book 
now  stands  as  a  promise  of  mercy  upon  duty  performed  by  man  to  man  and  by 
man  to  God,  to  every  being  upon  the  earth  or  who  shall  be  u])on  the  earth 
throughout  all  time,  without  regard  to  the  differences  of  complexion  which 
climate  or  other  causes  may  have  created.  Nor  can  any  warrant  be  found  for 
holding  the  Africans  in  subjection,  or  those  of  them  who  are  in  our  midst,  be- 
cause of  their  present  degraded  condition. 

Can  it  be  said  in  truth  that  they  are  not  fit  for,  because  they  are  incapable 
of  enjoying,  the  blessings  of  human  liberty.  Are  they  incapa[>le  by  nature  or 
has  their  ti'eatment  in  our  land  made  them  incapable?  Are  they  or  have  they 
become  so  mentally  and  morally  deficient  that,  they  are  unaV)le  to  appreciate 
the  blessings  of  freedom  ?  What  do  we  see  ?  Wherover  the  fl:ig  of  the  United 
States,  the  ssnibol  of  human  liberty  goes,  there  flock  around  it  men,  women, 
and  children  flyjng  from  their  hereditary  bondage  and  praying  for  its  protec- 
tion.    Do  they  do  this  because  they  anticipate  greate  r  physical  comfort,  and 
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do  they  remain  because  they  obtain  it  ?  The  mere  physical  condition  of  the 
man  in  many  casea-whilst  under  the  control  of  his  master,  was  better  than  that 
which  he  at  times  meets  beneath  the  protection  of  our  flaej ;  but  whilst  in  the 
former  the  iron  of  oppression  he  feels  had  pierced  his  soul,  in  the  other  he  is 
gladdened  by  the  light  of  liberty.  It  is  idle  to  deny — he  wars  against  his  own 
instincts  who  denies  that  with  reference  to  the  sentiment  of  love  of  freedom, 
all  men  are  alike — are  brethern.  Loolv  to  the  illustrations  which  the  times 
afford.  How  do  they  prove  that  in  that  particular  we  differ  from  the  black 
man?  Do  we  not  see  that  he  is  willing  to  incur  every  personal  danger,  which- 
promises,  if  successfully  met,  to  throw  down  his  shackles  and  to  make  him 
stand  upon  God's  earth,  upon  that  earth  created  for  all,  as  a  man  and  not  as  a 
slave.  It  is  truly  an  instinct  of  the  soul.  For  ages  and  centuries,  tyranny 
,  may  suppress  it,  the  pall  of  despotism  may  hang  over  it,  but  the  feeling  is  ever 
there.  iLstead  of  being  annihilated,  it  kindles  into  a  flame  in  the  very  furnace 
of  afHction,  and  avails  itself  of  the  first  opportunity  that  promises  the  least 
chance  to  obtain  it,  and  wades  ihrouirh  blood  and  slaughter  for  the  purpose,  and 
whether  succeeding  or  failing,  vindicates  in  the  very  efi'ort  the  inextinguisha- 
ble right  to  liberty. 

Mr.  President,  that  slavery  has  no  foundation  in  natural  law,  and  no  war- 
rant in  anything  to  be  found  in  the  Christian  dispensation,  is,  I  think  perfectly 
manifest.  The  most  approved  writers  on  the  first  have  uniformly  held  that  if 
a  man  by  nature  has  a  right  to  anything  as  his  own,  and  of  which,  if  true  to 
himself,  he  cannot  be  deprived—  they  are  his  mind  and  his  hodt/.  If  he  offends 
against  the  laws  of  the  society  in  which  he  is,  these  rights  may  be  forfeited  ; 
hut  if  he  commits  no  offence  and  uses  them  only  to  promote  his  own  liappiness 
without  interfering  with  the  rights  of  otters,  nothing  but  tyranny  can  deprive 
him  of  their  possession — and  in  regaid  to  the  latter,  it  has  been  well  and  truU' 
said  thiit  so  far  from  slavery  being  recognized  or  sanctioned  by  the  Christaia 
dispensation,  "Christianity-  is  a  decree  of  emancipation,  and  he  who  preaches 
the  gospel  paves  the  way  for  emancipation,  whether  he  knows  it  or  not,  whether 
he  wills  it  or  not.''  ,  And  one  of  the  most  philosophical  writers  upon  our  insti- 
tutions, and  whose  whole  life,  as  we  collect  from  his  works,  piovesthat  he  was 
as  pious  as  he  was  philosophic,  M.  de  Tocqueville  declares,  tliat — 

"Chiistiaiiity  is'a  religion  of  freen^en;  neither  its  detractors  nor  its  false  fiieudB 
can  take  from  it  this  trul^'  divine  character." 

I  have  already  rt-ferred  generally  to  what  were  tlie  opinions  of  our  ancestors 
by  whom  the  Constitution  was  framed,  upon  the  institution.  It  would  be 
occupying  too  much  of  the  time  of  the  Senate  to  cite  all  the  instances  that 
illustrate  what  that  opinion  was.  I  content  myself  therefore  with  referring 
particularly  to  but  one.  On  the  12th  of  April,  17SG,  Washington  in  a  letter  to 
Robert  Morris,  in  relation  to  the  propriety  of  leturning  to  his  ma.-ter  a  slave 
that  had  escaped  from  Virginia,  giving  his  reasons  why  the  return  should  be 
made,  adds  : 

"  I  hope  it  will  not  be  conceived  from  these  observations,  that  it  is  my  wish 
to  hold  the  unhappy  people,  who  are  the  subject  of  this  letter,  in  slavery.  I 
can  only  saj',  that  there  is  not  a  man  living,  who  wishes  more  sincerely  than  I 
do  to  see  a  plan  adopted  for  the  abolition  of  it ;  but  there  is  only  one  proper 
and  effectual  mode  by  which  it  can  be  accomplisiied,  and  that  is  by  legislative 
authority  ;  and  this  as  far  as  my  suffrage  will  go,  shall  never  be  wanting." 

In  another  letter  to  Mr.  John  F.  Mercer,  dated  September  9th,  178o.  hesaid-' 

"I  never  mean,  unless  some  particular  circumstances  should  compel  me  to  it' 
to  possess  another  slave  by  purchase,  it  being  among  my  first  wishes  to  see 
some  plan  adopted,  by  which  slavery  in.this  country  may  be  abolished  by  law.'' 

In  another  of  the  10th  of  May,  1786,  to  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  who  had 
acquired  an  estate  in  the  colony  of  Ca3-enne,  he  says: 

"The  benevolence  of  your  heart,  my  dear  Marquis,  is  so  conspicuous  upon 
all  occasions,  that  I  never  wonder  at  any  fresh  proofs  of  it;  but  your  late  pur- 
chase of  an  estate  in  the  colony  of  Cayenne,  with  a  view  of  emancipating  the 
slaves  on  it,  is  a  generous  and  noble  "proof  of  your  humanity.  Would  to  God 
a  like  spirit  might  diffuse  itself  generally  into  the  minds  of'the  people  of  this 
country." 

And  he  added  that — 

"By  degrees  it  certainly  might,  and  assuredly  ought  to  be  effected  ;  and  that 
too  by  legislative  authority." 
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Aud  finally,  in  a  letter  dated  the  11th  of  DeconiVier,  1796,  to  Sir  John  St. 
Clair,  who  contein|)lnted  purehaeiiii^  liuuls in  the  Unitt^d  States,  and  iiiid  ai)|)iied 
to  Washington  for  advice  as  to  the  best  localiiy  in  wiiieli  to  make  the  purchase, 
Washington  after,  as  waa  his  habit,  answering  eiababonitely  his  correspondent, 
says  : 

"  The  western  parts  of  the  last  mentioned  State  [Maryland,]  and  of  Virginia, 
quite  to  tlie  line  of  North  Carolina,  above  tidewater,  and  more  osf/ecially 
above  Bine  Mountains,  are  similar  to  those  of  Pennsylvania,  between  the  Sus- 
quehanna and  Potomac  rivers,  in  soil,  climate,  and  productions;  and  in  my 
opinion  will  be  considei-ed,  if  not  considered  so  already,  as  the  garden  of 
America." 

He  then  goes  on  to  say  that  the  lands  "in  Pennsylvania  are  higher  than 
those  in  Maryland,  and  I  believe  in  any  other  State,  declining  in  price  as  you 
go  southerly,"  and  adds: 

"Two  reasons  have  already  been  assigned  for  this  ;  first,  that  in  the  settled 
part  of  it  [Pennsylvania]  the  laud  is  divided  into  smaller  fai'ins,  and  more  im- 
proved ;  and,  secondly,  it  is  in  a  greatei'  degree  than  any  otiier  the  i-eceptaelo 
oi  emigrants,  who  receive  their  first  impressions  in  Philadelphia,  and  rarely 
look  bt-3'ond  the  limits  of  the  State.  But,  besides  these,  two  other  causes,  not 
a  little  operative,  may  be  added,  namely,  that,  until  Congress  parsed  general 
laws  relative  to  naturalization  aud  citizenship,  foreigners  found  it  easier  to 
obtain  the  privileges  annexed  to  them  in  this  State  than  elsewhere;  and  be- 
cause there  are  laws  here  [Pennsylvania]  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  .slavery, 
which  neither  of  the  two  States  above  mentioned  [Maryland  and  Virginia] 
have  at  present,  but  which  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  they  must  have, 
aud  at  a  period  not  remote." — Spark'^  Life  of  Wa^hinrjtoii,  vol.  xii.,  pp.  32-5, 
326. 

If  then,  Mr.  Presid-^nt,  as  I  think  will  be  admitted  by  all  gentlemen  who 
consider  the  subject  fairl}',  discarding  prejudice,  and  regai'ding  the  opitiions  of 
their  fathers  and  the  universal  sentiment  of  every  Christian  nation,  arid  who 
listen  to  the  mild,  persuasive,  but  potential  voice  of  our  Christian  faith,  slavery 
is  a  sin  which  we  should  remove  from  amongst  us,  is  attended  with  wrongs  of 
the  deepest  dye  to  its  victims  which  demand  redress,  the  only  (jucstion  which 
remains  is,  can  this  be  done  at  tliis  tiVne,  and  if  it  can,  should  it  he  done? 

1  have  become  persuaded  that  it  can  and  should  be  done  now.-  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  Government  is  founded  upon  principles  of  fundamental  antago- 
nism to  the  institution,  and  that  to  preserve  the  former  so  as  to  have  it  what 
our  fathers  designed  it  should  be,  fruitful  through  all  time  of  prosperity  and 
happiness  to  our  people,  requires  that  the  impediment  to  these  ends  of  slavery 
should  be  permanently  disposed  of.  There  was  a  time,  and  it  is  due  to  candor 
to  state  it,  when  1  thought  that  the  Union  might  be  preserved  for  ages  and 
slaver}'  exist;  but  there  never  was  a  time  when  I  even  doubted  but  that  the 
period  would  come  when  that  institution  would  cease  to  exist,  and  pei'haps 
without  war  or  social  convulsion  of  any  kind;  and  I  think  now  that  this  per- 
haps might  have  been  accomplished  but  for  the  interference  of  misjudging 
philanthrophy  in  one  section,  and  a  traitorous  purpose  upon  the  part  of  some 
in  another  section. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  Providence  may  have  designed  the  very  condi- 
tion of  things  in  which  we  are  for  the  purpose  of  ridding  us  of  this  traffic  in 
human  flesh,  this  oppression  not  only  of  the  body,  but  of  the  soul  of  its  victim. 
But  however  this  may  be,  as  we  at  ]>re8ent  are,  1  cease  to  hope  that  the  Gov- 
ernment can  be  restored  and  preserved  so  as  to  accomplish  the  great  ends  for 
which  it  was  established,  unless  slavery  be  extinguished.  If  it  be  permitted 
to  remain,  it  will  ever  continue  a  subject  upon  which  treason  may  be  able  to 
excite  to  madness  the  southern  mind. 

The  conspirators  who  are  now  almost  exclusivel}'  governing  the  South,  or  to 
speak  more  accurately,  tyrannizing  over  the  South,  have  for  more  thau  thirty 
years  bean  plotting  and  anxiously  looking  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  treason, 
the  destruction  of  the  Union.  Their  first  etfort  was  to  convince  the  South 
that  what  are  called  the  tariff  laws,  which  they  themselves  had  in  tiieir  very 
origin  mainl}-  assisted  in  enacting,  and,  amongst  other  things,  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  encouraging  manufactures,  were  so  fiagrant  a  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution as  to  justify  nullification  or  secession.  In  this  eft'ort  they  signally 
failed.     The  pretense  was  so  palpably  unfounded,  the  laws  were  so   clearly 
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within  tl)e  delegated  powers  of  Congress,  that  they  proved  almost  entirely  un- 
able to  obtain  converts  to  their  doctrine  out  of  the  limits  of  South  Carolina. 
From  that  time  to  the  election  of  President  Lincoln,  their  labors  were  devoted 
to  lashing  the  southern  mind  into  madness,  or,  in  the  language  of  one  of  them 
now  no  more,  "  to  fire  the  southern  heart"  by  proclaiming  danger  to  slavery. 
They  became  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  its  divine  origin.  They  avowed  the 
principles  that  the  African  was  intended  by  God  to  be  a  slave  and  nothing 
else,  and  to  be  the  slave  of  the  white  man,  and  more  especially  to  be  the  slave 
'of  Ihe  white  man  of  the  South.  In  the  pursuit  of  this  theory,  tliey  announced 
a  pioposition  directly  at  war  with  the  Constitution  which  they  were  sworn  t<; 
support,  abhorrent  to  Ciiristendom,  that  the  foreign  slave  trade  itself  was  not 
prohibited  by  the  Constitution  and  should  be  revived,  and  in  the  language  of 
the  Charlef.ton  Standard.  " to  reopen  and  legitimate"  it  should  be  made  "a 
leikding  principle  of  southern  policy." 

Jefferson  Davis,  although  opposed  at  that  time  to  its  revival,  disclaimed,  how- 
ever, "any  coincidence  of  opinion  with  those  who  prate  of  the  inhumanity  and 
sinfulness  of  the  trade,"  and  added  that  "the  interest  of  Mississippi,  not  of  the 
African,  dictates  my  conclusion." 

L.  W.  Spratt,  of  Georgia,  in  a  speech  at  SavaLnah,  in  which  he  advocated 
the  trade,  said  amongst  other  things : 

"  Impoited  slaves  will  inci-ease  our  representation  in  the  national  legislature. 
More  slaves  will  give  us  more  States ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  within  the  power  of 
the  rude  tutored  savage  we  bring  from  Africa  to  restore  to  the  South  the  in- 
fluence she  has  lost  b}'  the  suppression  of  the  trade.  We  want  only  that  kind 
of  population  which  will  extend  and  secure  our  peculiar  institntions,  and  there 
is  no  other  source  but  Afiica." 

Citations  of  this  sort  might  be  multiplied  almost  without  number  to  show 
that  it  was  the  object  of  the  conspirators  amongst  other  things  to  revive  the 
nefarious  traffic  in  total  disregard  of.  the  express  prohibition  in  the  Constitu- 
tion,.and  with  entire  indiffcicuce  to  the  disgrace  with  which  such  a  measure 
would  be  certain  to  brand  the  name  of  the  United  States.     When  the  rebellion 
broke  out  the  inststution  itself  was  never  more  secure.     No  class  of  men  in  the 
free  States,  important  either  by  numbers  or  influence,  had  maintained  the  right 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  interfere  with  slavery  in  the  States. 
One  of  th(^  principles  announced  by  the  convention  by  which  Preeident  Lincoln 
was  nominated  in  plain  words  disavowed  it,  and  Congress  afterwards,  by  a  res- 
olution adopted  by  the  required  vote,  recommended  to  the  States  an  alteration 
of  the  Constiiation  so  as  to  prohibit  by  any  subsequent  alteration  a  power  in 
the  Government  over  the  institution,  and  the  Supreme   Court  of  the   United 
States  had  ruled  that  under  the  Constitution  as  it  was,  Congress  possessed  no 
power  to  prohibit  or  abolish  slavery  in  the  Territories  of  the  United  Statee. 
No  sooner,  however,  was  Mr.  Lincoln  elected,  and  the  news  reached  Charles- 
ton, where  the  leading  conspii-ators  resided,  than  the  result  was  received,  not 
with  regret,  but  hailed  with  delight.     They  met  at  «nce,  and,  in  speeches  re- 
dolent, with  treason,  declared  that  they  rejoiced  at  it,  because  it  would  enable 
them  to  accompii.sh  what  for  thirty  years  they  had  at  heart,  but  so  far  had 
vainly  pursued,  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  and  the  establishment  amongst 
themselves  of  a  government  having  felavery  for  its  very  foundation,  and  its  con- 
tinuance und  increase  and  jierpetuity  for  its  avowed  objects.     Unfortimutely, 
though  more  so  for  themselves  than  for  us,  they  were  enabled  to    frenzy   th« 
southern  mind  by  invoking  to  their  aid  the  cry  of  danger  to  the  institution. 
And  they  seem  partially  to  have  succeeded  in  satisfying  their  victims   that  a 
governuient  so  constituted  would  receive  the  sanction  of  other  nations,  and  in 
the  wordi  of  one  of  the  conspirators,  produce  ''the  greatest  improvement  of 
our  rare,   and  constitute  the  most  elegant   society   on    earth."     Prejudice  or 
fatuity,  ever  the  result  of  moral  sense  debased,  prevented  their  seeing  them- 
Belves  as  the  world  was  certain  to  see  them.     The  sanction  of  other  nations ! 
They  should  have  known  at  the  firs^.  what  has  proved  to  be  true,   that  so  far 
from  it,  to  use  the  language  of  an  English  journ.alist,  "Affrighted  Christendom 
would  1  ecoil  with  horror  before  the  specUcle  of  a  State  founded  on  principles 
essentially  Pagan."     The  most  elegant  society!     Is  that  to  be  found   where 
more  than  one  half  of  the  men  and  women  are,  for  the  very  safely  of  the  rest, 
kept '_' in  a  state  of  total  mental  and   moral   darkness?     Can  true    refinement 
exist,  in  the  midst  of  glaring  wrong,  and  with  a  sense  that  they  live  under  the 
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rebuke. 

But  what  tlint  institution  may  enable  them  to  do  in  tlie  l''ulure,  if  perrnitten 
to  remain,  we  know  now  by  what  it  has  enabled  theiu  to  do  in  the  recent 
Past  If  suffered  to  continue,  it  will  ever  |)rove  a  fiuilful  topic  of  excitement 
and  of  diuitrer  to  our  continuing  peace  and  union.  Terminate  it,  and  the  im- 
agination of  man,  I  think,  is  unable  to  conceive  of  any  other  subject  which 
can  give  rise  to  fratricidal  strife.  God  and  nature  evidently  intended  ur  to 
be  one.  Our  unity  is  written  in  the  mountains  and  tlie  rivers  in  whicli  we 
all  have  a  common  and  inseparable  interest.  The  very  differences  of  climate 
and  of  soil  render  each  ."-^tate  important  to  every  other,  and  alike  important. 
That  mighty  horde  of  emigrants  which  from  time  to  time  have  gone  from  the 
Atlantic  border  with  ail  the  ]irinciples  of  freedom  which  animated  their 
fathers  when  hazarding  the  perils  of  the  mighty  deep  seeking  libeity  here, 
deeply  imbued  into  their  verj'  soul.s,  are  to  be  found  between  those  moun- 
tains and  rivers,  and  as  they  have  ever  said,  and  as  they  are  now  mak- 
ing good  their  words  by  pouring  out  their  blood  on  the  many  battle-fieldu 
which  their  valor  has  aided  in  making  immortal,  tliere  Ihey  will  continue 
to  remain,  and  claim  to  be  one  with  ail  the  peojde  on  either  side  of  them; 
and  it  is  our  duty,  and  I  trust  in  God  that  we  shall  be  able  to.  perform  it, 
to  perfoim  it  to  the  very  letter,  to  preserve  it  one  in  all  future  time,  as  it 
was  one  in  the  past,  before  this  vile  rebellion  was  inaugurated,  and  main- 
tain it  as  an  example  of  human  freedom  for  the  light  and  benefit  of  the 
world,  illustrating  in  the  blessings  and  happiness  which  it  will  confer  the 
truth  of  the  principles  declared  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  that 
life  and  liberty  are  man's  inalienable  rights. 

That  some  material  evils  may  temporarily  result  from  the  measure  upon 
your  table,  may  be  true;  but  they  will  be,  I  think,  but  briefly  temporary. 
And  similar  mischiefs  will  follow  what  has  already  occurred,  without  counter- 
vailing benefits.  Slavery  is  already  fatally  wounded.  If  permitted  to  survive 
at  all,  it  can  survive  only  to  fester  and  to  trouble  us.  That  many  thousands  of 
its  late  victims  are  at  present  free,  and  will  remain  free,  no  man  with  a  heart 
not  ossified  will  deny.  We  have  called  upon  them  to  aid  us  in  maintaining  the 
Government.  We  have  brought  them  mound  our  standard,  and  have  marched 
and  are  marching  them  under  its  folds  to  assist  in  its  protection,  and  to  aid  in 
its  triumph.  To  suffer  these  men  to  be  reduced  to  bondage  again  would  be  a 
disgrace  to  the  nation,  even  greater,  if  possible,  than  would  be  that  of  reviving 
the  foreign  slave  trade.  Upon  a  question  like  that,  the  heart  gives  the  answer 
in  advance  of  the  intellect.  It  would  proclaim  at  once  in  a  tone  that  would 
till  the  laud,  carrying  rebuke  strong  and  crushing  to  whoever  maV  assert  the 
contrary-.  "No,  no,  never;  freedom  once  enjoyed,  none  but^a  brute  in  this  age 
of  the  world  would  take  it  away." 

Mr.  President,  a  word  or  two  more  and  I  shall  have  done.  The  honorable 
member  from  Penns3'lvania  [Mr.  Cowan]  has  asked  me  what  difference  there 
will  be  on  the  termination  of  the  war  between  the  condition  of  an  apprentice 
or  a  child  who  has  been  taken  into  the  service  of  the  country,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  a  slave.  All  the  difference  in  the  world  ;  all  the  difference  imaginable, 
is  my  answer.  In  the  fir.^t,  justice  has  nothing  to  plead.  The  master's  author- 
ity may  be  reinstated,  the  r^^lation  of  apprenticeship  and  child  be  restored,  and 
no  wrong  civil  or  moral,  be  thereby  perpetrated  ;  but  in  the  last,  to  return 
man  to  slavery  would  be  a  cruelty,  not  less  but  even  more  in  degree  tljan  to 
take  away  his  life.  That  principle  which  Burke  truly  sa^'s,  "  Existed  before 
the  world,  and  will  survive  the  fabric  of  the  world  itself,  justice  "  denouneee 
it.  This  has  been  throughout  my  o|)inion.  Terminate  whenever  the  struggle 
ma}',  whatevi  r  may  be  the  condition  of  the  Afi-ican,  when  it  sliall  terminate, 
if  that  condition  be  as  I  trust  in  God  it  will  be  that  of  freedom,  our  honor,  our 
good  niime,  our  conscience,  our  religion,  demand  that  that  freedom  shall  be  as 
permanent  as  our  own. 

The  unimproved  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  slaves  is  urged  as  ao 
objection,  and  to  a  certain  extent  it  if,  to  their  immediate  emancipation.  They 
are  uneducated,  in  a  great  degree;  their  moral  sense  instead  of  being  awakened 
and  improved  has  been  designedly  ke|)t  in  a  state  of  perfeci  paralysis.  And, 
Mr.  President,  it  it  was  doubtful  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  iiioral  law, 
nothing  in  the  principles  of  our  Govtrnmeiit,  nothing  in  our  Chrislian  faitL 
demonstrating  the  uulawfuluesaaud  sin  of  the  institution,  it  would  be  manifest 
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M  I  thick  from  that  very  fact  that  southern  masters  do  not  hold  that  opinion. 
Why  have  these  poor  creates  been  kept  in  absolute  ignoraDce  ?  Why  has  ed- 
ucation, the  most  trivial,  been  denied  them?  Why  penal,  eevere  penal  laws 
forbidding  il?  Why  have  the  Holy  Scriptures  been  kept  from  their  hovels  ?  Why 
has  it  been  mad«  to  them  a  sealed  book  ?  Why  the  sacrament  of  marriage  and 
its  holy  ties  denied  them  ?  There  can  be  but  one  answer,  and  that  palpably  ex- 
hibits the  unlawfulness,  the  immortality,  the  irreligion  of  the  inslituticn.  It  is 
that  if  they  knew  what  knowledge  imparts,  if  they  knew-  what  the  good  and 
tlie'great  and  the  pious  teach,  if  they  knew  what  the  Gospel  of  oar  Saviour  in- 
culcates as  the  dutj-  of  all  men,  they  would  sooner  or  later  obtain  their  freedom 
by  violence  or  die  in  the  effort.  And  do  as  we  may,  and  however  this  war 
shall  end,  the  time  is  sure  to  come  when  the  institution  will  cease.  Nothing 
is  more  true  than  the  predictioa  with  which  il.  de  Tocqueville  closes  his  chap- 
ter on  American  Slavery  : 

"  Whatever  may  be  the  efforts  of  the  Americans  of  the  South  to  maintain 
slavery,  they  will  not  always  succeed.  Slaver}"  now  confined  to  a  single  tract 
of  the  civilized  earth,  attacked  by  Christianity  as  unjust  and  by  political  econ- 
omy as  prejudicial,  and  n*w  contrasted  with  democratic  liberty  and  intelli- 
gence of  our  age,  cannot  survive." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  conscious  that  I  have  taken  up  much  more  of  the  time 
of  the  Senate  than  I  had  a  right  to  occupy,  and  I  conclude  with  expressing  the 
hope  and  the  belief  that  this  war  will  be  brought  to^  a  successful  termination, 
that  humanity  and  Christianity  will  enforce  that  result.  It  can  be  accomplished 
if  we  are  true  to  duty,  to  honor,  and  to  freedom.  All  other  considerations 
should  fur  a  time  be  forgotten.  Mere  party  politics  suspended.  One  single 
purpose  should  ever  be  kept  before  and  animate  us,  the  restoration  of  the  Union, 
the  reinstatement  over  every  portion  of  the  land  of  the  authority  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  that  accomplished,  as  I  trust  in  Providence  it  will  be,  and  as.  I 
repeat,  I  think  it  can  be  if  the  Government  exerts  the  power  with  which  the 
people  has  invested  it,  we  shall  soon  stand  before  the  world  again  united  and 
with  institutions,  national  and  Stale,  in  which  human  bondage  will  have  no 
place,  and  be  able,  to  the  relief  of  our  consci-^nces  and  to  the  honor  of  our 
name,  to  proclaim  to  Christendom  that,  however  late  we  may  have  been  in 
carrying  o\it  the  principles  upon  which  our  institutions  were  founded,  .we  have 
at  last  accomplished  it- — you  see  us  now  with  a  Union  restored  and  slavery 
abolished.  The  effort  ma\"  cost  sacrifices  but  the  end  can  only  be  as  prosper- 
ous as  it  will  be  gloiious.  Our  flag  may  march  through  the  war  '•  pierced  with 
bullets  and  bhickeiied  witli  powder,"  but  it  will  be  seen  to  be  more  glorious 
than  ever  with  its  stars  brighter  and  more  numerous  and  destined  to  wave  for 
all  time  over  a  nation  every  one  of  whose  citizens  and  inhabitauts^vill  be  able 
to  challenge  for  himself  the  proud  title  and  Christian  character  of  a  freeman. 

SPEECHES    AND    DOCUMENTS    FOR    DISTRIBUTION    BY 
THE  UNION  CONGRESSIONAL  COxMMlTTEE. 

Abraham  Lincoln — "  Slavery  and  its  issues  indicated  by  his  Speeches,  Le^" 
ters,  Messages,  and  Proclamations. 

Hon.  Isaac  N.  Arnold — "  Reconstruction  ;  Liberty  the  corner-stone  and  Lin- 
coln the  architect."     16  pp.  ;  §2  per  hundred. 

Hon.  M.  Russell  Thaver — "  Reconstruction  of  Rebel  States."  16  pp.  ;  $2  per 
100. 
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100. 
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16  pp. ;  |2  per  100. 
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tion to  the  locality  where  the  speeches  are  to  be  sent. 
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a  single  comprehensive  precept  by  the  Saviour  of  men. 
It  is  to  this  that  tiie  world  is  indebted  for  all  the  ame- 
liorations of  the  social  state,  with  wiiich  the  progress  of 
Christianity  lias  been  signaii/ed — and  in  nothiiiii;  more 
Bij^nalized,  tlian  in  KMANCirATioN — eniaii(-ipatu)ii  of 
mind;  emancipation  of  si'EKch;  en)auei]iaiion  of  Tin: 
TKEss;  anti,  as  an  inevitable  conseiiucncc:  emancipa- 
tion I'KOM  SLAVERY.  I  Say  int-mlahle,  because  slavery 
can  no  more  stand  before  aP'KEE  Press,  than  could  th<? 
Da<^i)M  of  ihu'Philistines  in  the  presence  of  the  Ark  of 
liie  Ahni<;hly. 

Wherever  Christianity  has  carried  its  triumphs,  Jiave 
the  social  and  civil  institutions  of  men  felt  the  influence 
of  this  great  law  of  eternal  justice.  It  is  this  uliich 
forms  the  basis  of  the  English  common  law,  and  which 
was  so  fearlessly  applietl  by  Lord  Mansfield  sixty-five 
years  ago,  in  tlie  case  of  Somerset,  in  which  he  said — 

"The  state  of  slavery  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  is 
incapable  of  being  introduced  on  uivj  reasons,  mnrul 
or  ■political,  but  only  positive  law,  which  preserves  its 
furce,  long  after  the  reasons,  occasion,  and  time  iiself, 
from  whence  it  was  created,  are  erased  from  memory. 
It  is  so  odious,  that  nothing  can  be  sufl'ered  to  supjjort  it, 
but  positive  law." 

It  was  the  same  great  law  of  right,  which  formed  the 
basis  of  the  declaration  of  our  independence;  which 
was  incorporated  in  mosi  of  die  state  constitutions; 
which  was  recognised  in  the  ordinance  of  1787;  which 
was  re-enacted  in  the  emancipation  laws  of  numerous 
states  of  this  union;  and  which  vv-as  expounded  by 
Franklin  and  Jeflerson,  in  the  papers  I  have  been  per- 
mitted to  read.  It  was  the  same,  too,  which  gave 
warmth  and  energy  to  the  fearless  eloquence  of  Pink- 
ney,  in  a  speech  in  the  Maryland  house  of  delegates, 
in  1780,  in  wliich  he  said — ^  By  the  eternal  principles  of 
luilural  justice,  no  master  in  the  state  has  a  right  to  hold 
his  slave  in  bondage  for  a  Mngle  hour  " 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  while  emancipation  has  been  thus 
advancing,  iliere  are  a  class  of  objects  which  it  has  not 
reached,  and  I  trust,  never  will  reach.  It  has  not  dis- 
solved the  nutarnl  relations.  None  who  deserve  to  be 
named,  think  of  emancipating  children  from  the  con- 
trol of  parents,  or  of  abolishing  the  marriage  institution, 
or  of  anmdling  the  laws  which  protect  the  acquisition, 
enjoyment,  and  inheritance  of  property.  On  the 
contrary,  as  emancipation  has  progressed,  have  the 
domestic  relations,  and  the  rights  of  property  come  to  be 
held  more  sacred,  and  to  be  protected  by  new  and 
more  substantial  safeguards. 

The  errors  prevalent  in  regard  to  the  right  of  the 
law-making  power  to  abolish  slavery,  arise  from  not 
considering  the  real  fowidalion  on  wliich  slavery  rests. 

Slavery  is  the  mere  creature  of  positive  law.  The 
law  of  "natural  justice" — older  than  human  laws,  and 
paramount  to  them  all — condemns  it.  Without  the 
support  (;f  positive  law,  it  slands  as  a  mere  usurpation. 
It  may  indeed  slieher  itself  under  the  power  of  law; 
but  that  power  is  as  clear  a  usurpation,  as  the  slavery  it 
protects.  It  is  a  mere  attempt  to  sustain  one  wrong, 
by  the  pcrnetration  of  another.  It  is  precisely  the  same, ' 
in  principle,  as  though  tlie  law-making  power  should 
iinaertake,  bv  statute,  to  sanction  die  violation  of  female  j 
chastity,  or  the  taking  of  human  life  without  the  com- 
mission of  crime;  far  a  man's  right  to  be  projected  in 
his  liherty,  rests  on  precisely  the  same  f  jundation,  as 
his  right  to  the  security  of  life;  and  the  right  of  a  wo- 
man to  exemption  from  slavery,  is  as  complete  as  her 
right  to  immunity  from  any  other  personal  violation. 

Now,  what  is  it  to  abolish  slavery?  It  is,  to  repeal 
the  positice  laws  which  sanction  it — in  Other  words,  to 
repeal  the  laws  which  have  repealed  ihoeternal  law  of 
juMice,  and  to  restore  that  law  to  its  full  force.  This  is 
Anof.rnox.  Slavery  would  be  thus  left,  where  positive 
hiw  found  it — without  suvporl.  The  law  of  nature  will 
not  sustain  it:  for  every  line  of  that  law  pronounces  its 
condemnation.  The  common  law  will  not:  f )r  that  is 
based  on  the  great  law  of  natural  justice,  which  per- 
mit;; no  man  to  be  holden  as  ])mpertv.  "By  the  com- 
mon law,  (says  lord  cliief  justice  Holt,)  no  man  can 
have  property  in  another."    And  lord  Mansfield,  in  the 


case  to  which  I  hnvo  referred,  rested  the  liberation  of 
the  slave  on  tlir^  same  foundation. 

I  maintain,  then,  that  it  is  vVithin  the  competency  of 
legislative  power  to  iibolish  slavery.  Then;  viusi,  in- 
deed, lie  such  a  power  in  civil  government,  or  tin;  insti- 
liuions  of  tlie  social  stale  will  have  sigiiiilly  liiiled  of  ac- 
complishing the  great  ends  of  their  existence. 

If  I  have  succeeded  in  proving  that  congress  has  a 
right  to  abolish  i-^/tvTV  ill  this  district,  I  have,  ofcour.se, 
proved  its  right  to  abolish  liie  s/(u:c /rur/c.  Both  rights 
rest  essentially  on  the  .w/«c  foundation — the  absence  of 
all  just  title  to  properly  in  man.  The  slave  trade  makes 
a  stronger  appeal  to  our  sensibilities,  but  not  to  our 
sense  of  justice.  The  right  to  alxjli.-h  it,  involves  ibc 
right  t_o  abolish  slavery.  One  is  the  ptircnt — tlie  other 
the  offspring.  Wrong — clear,  undeniable  wrong,  stamps 
the  character  of  both. 

OBJECTIONS   TO  THE  E.XERCISE    OF  THE    POWERS    OF  CON- 
GRESS OVER  THIS   SUBJECT,   CONSIDERED. 

Having  .shown  the  power  of  congress  over  this  sub- 
ject, I  proceed  to  consider  some  objections  to  the  exer- 
cise of  the  power. 

KO   PETITIONS   FROM   TIIE   DISTKK  T  OF  COI.U.MBIA. 

It  is  said  that  we  ought  not  to  abolish  slavery  and 
the  slave  trade  here,  because  the  people  of  this  district 
have  not  petitioned  for  it.  The  argument  is,  that,  as 
their  interests  are  involved  in  this  matter,  their  consent, 
by  way  of  petition,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  condition  pre- 
cedent to  our  legislation. 

Now,  sir,  ctirry  out  this  objection  to  its  legitimate  re- 
sults, and  what  becomes  of  our  exclusive  iurisdictioa 
here?  We  thought  that  the  power  to  legislate  for  this 
district,  had  been  given  us  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  constUulioa.  But  we  now  find  that  the 
exercise  of  that  power  is  to  depend  upon  the  people 
here;  and  that  it  is  their  petitions  that  are  to  give  us  ju- 
risdiction, and  not  the  constitution.  We  thought  that 
the  power  was  given  us,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
Congress  independent  u])on  a  local  power  surrounding 
its  Capitol;  and  yet  we  now  find  that  we  cannot  move 
a  slep  without  the  consent  of  that  power. 

Do  you  say  that  the  principle  contended  for,  applies 
only  to  the  present  case?  Why  to  this  case  only?  Is 
it  because  emancipation  aflects  the  interests  of  the 
people  here?  What  legislation  touching  this  district, 
docs  not  affect  their  interests?  And  if  tlieir  consent  is 
to  be  obtained  in  this  case,  in  what  case  must  it  not  be 
obtained? 

The  truth  is,  the  framers  of  the  constitution  intended 
to  make  congress  entirely  independent  of  the  people  of 
this  district.  You  ma v,  if  you  please,  call  this  an  ab- 
solute government.  But  call  it  what  you  will,  it  is  just 
such  a  government  as  the  constitution  provides;  and  it 
cannot  oe  any  other  than  it  is,  without  subverting  the 
great  design  of  the  constitution  in  providing  for  a  sepa- 
rate territory  as  the  capital  of  the  United  S'ates. 

And  congress  has  uniformly  proceeded  on  this 
ciound,  in  exercising  its  powers  of  legisla'ion,  here. 
The  history  of  that  legislation  for  five  and  thirty  years, 
does  not  present  a  single  case  in  which  the  ground  now 
taken  has  been  assumed.  Why,  sir,  look  at  the  legisla- 
tion now  in  proLtress  in  another  branch  of  congress, 
touching  the  suppression  of  the  circiilaiion  of  small 
notes  in  this  district.  Though  it  is  a  measure  deeply 
affecting  the  busine.-s  and  the  interests  of  the  people 
here,  no  one  has  thought  of  inquiring  whether  they  have 
asked  us  to  adopt  the  measure. 

But,  petitions  have  come  up  to  us  from  this  district, 
on  this  very  subject.  I  hiive  already  referred  to  a  me- 
morial presented  but  a  few  years  ago,  signed  by  more 
than  eleven  hundred  citizens  of  the  district — many  of 
them  men  of  great  respectability,  and  many  of  them 
slave-holders — most  earnestly  and  eUiuenily  imploring 
congress  to  abolish  both  slavery  and  the  slave  trade 
here.  That  memorial  is  among  the  printed  documents 
of  this  house;  and  it  speaks  out  on  the  subjects  of 
_<lavery  and  th."  slave  trade,  with  a  boldness  andearncst- 
uess  becoming  their  transccadant  importance. 
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IJ«?LIED  FAITH  PLEDGED  TO   VIRQIXIA  AXD   3IARYLA.VD,  ON  ' 

THE  ACCEPTANCE  OF  THE  CESSIONS  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF 

COLOIBIA. 

It  is  said,  in  the  next  place,  that  congress  ought  not  to 
abolish  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  here,  because  it 
would  be  a  violation  ot  faith  pledged  to  Virginia  and 
Maryland  on  the  acceptance  of  the  cessions  of  the  ter- 
ritory composing  this  district.  The  objection  seems  to 
rest,  in  the  hrst  place,  on  the  assumption  that  the  ac- 
tion of  congress  would  excite  hopes  of  emancipation 
among  the  slaves  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  and  there- 
fore, produce  discontent,  and  encourage  insurrection. 
Now,  I  admit  the  premises  but  deny  the  conclusion.  1 
admit  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  here,  would  excite 
hopes  of  emancipation  in  the  neighboring  states,  be- 
cause its  tendency  would  be  to  increase  the  disposition 
already  felt  in  them,  to  abolish  slaver)'.  But  would 
this  tend  to  insurrection?  Not  at  all ;  unless  it  be  an 
insurrection  of  the  generous  feelings  of  our  nature, 
among  the  holders  of  slaves.  Is  ths  tlie  insurrection 
that  oentlemen  fear?  Are  they  afraid  of  being  con- 
vinced that  it  is  wrong  to  hold  human  beings  as  proper- 
ty, and  right  and  safe  to  emancipate  them  to  the  privi- 
leges of  men?  To  any  other  kind  of  insurrection  than 
this,  I  deny  that  it  has  any  tendency.  InsurrectionI 
massacre!  murderl  Are  these  the  otispnng  of  Ao/>e.'  Nay, 
but  of  despair.  What  will  give  such  strength  to  the 
human  arm,  or  obduracy  to  the  human  heart,  as  des- 
pair. Bu'  mercy — kindness — compassion — justicel  Did 
these,  or  the  hope  of  them,  ever  turn  a  human  heart 
to  adamant,  or  nerve  a  human  arm  for  vengeance? 

You  may  remind  me  of  St.  Domingo  ;  for  that  is  the 
standing  bug-bear  to  frighten  from  every  attempt  at 
emancipation.  But  what  of  St.  Domingo?  What  but 
an  illustration  of  the  correctness  of  what  I  have  just 
asserted?  It  was  not  emancipation,  or  the  hope  of  it, 
but  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  emancipatetl  back  to 
bondage,  that  led  to  scenes  which  have  given  to  the 
name  of  insurrection  so  deep  and  enduring  a  horror. 

A  refutation  of  the  argument  drawn  from  appre- 
hended insurrection,  is  furnished  in  the  entire  absence 
of  any  manife.'-tation  of  such  a  spirit,  in  the  states  bor- 
dering on  the  free  states,  since  the  agitation  of  the  sla- 
very question  commenced.  Never  have  the  slaves  in 
those  states  manifested  less  disposition  to  insurrection, 
than  during  this  period.  In  indulging  apprehensions  of 
insurrection — if  indeed  they  are  really  indulged — it 
seems  not  to  be  considered  that  the  example  of  eman- 
cipation acts,  not  merely  on  the  mind  of  the  sla.e,  but, 
with  great  force,  on  the  mind  of  the  slave  holder;  tend- 
ing to  produce  in  him  a  conviction  that  emancipation  is 


tion  here  may  exert  an  influence  on  the  pubhc  mind 
in  those  states  favorable  to  aboUtion  there. 

The  whole  of  the  imphed  pledge  amount?,  then,  to 
this, — that  congress  will  retrain  from  doing  justue  to 
those  under  its  exclusive  jurisdiction,  because  by  the 
;nere  force  of  its  e.xample,  Maryland  and  Virginia  may 
be  induced  to  go  and  do  likewise.  A  more  unreason- 
able and  absurd  proposition  in  regard  to  the  action  of 
this  government,  it  seems  to  me,  cannot  be  affirmed. 

In  considering  the  subject  of  this  implied  pledge,  it 
will  occur  to  every  one,  on  a  hrst  viev.-  of  the  subject, 
to  ask — why  should  a  claim,  involving  suc?i  a  reserva- 
tion in  favor  of  Virginia  and  Marv-land,  and  imposing 
such  a  restriction  on  the  action  of  congress,  have  been 
left  to  such  a  general  implication?  Why  was  there  no 
reservation  to  that  effect,  expressed  in  the  acts  of  ces- 
sion? or  why,  at  least,  was  there  not  something  express- 
ed in  them,  from  which  such  a  reservation  might  be 
reasonably  and  fairly  inferred  ?  The  subject  of  reserv- 
ing rights  was  not  unconsidered  in  making  these  ces- 
sions. Both  of  them  contain  a  special  proviso — "that 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  vest  in 
the  United  States  any  right  of  property  in  the  soil,  or  to 
affect  the  rights  of  individuals  therein,  otherwise  than 
the  same  shall,  or  may  be  transferred  by  such  indivi- 
duals to  the  United  States."  Why  was  it  not  added — 
nor  to  vest  in  the  United  States  any  right  to  abolish  slavery 
and  the  slave  trade  mthin  the  limits  o)'  the  ceded  territory? 

There  was,  certainly,  more  need  of  making  this  re- 
servation, expressly,  if  such  a  reservation  was  intended 
or  desired  by  the  ceding  states,  than  to  make  the  reser- 
vation that  «yjs  made ;  because  the  general  grant  of 
"exclusive  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  whatsoever,"  plainly 
included  the  j)ower  to  abolish  slavery;  while  there 
was  nothing  in  the  terms  or  nature  of  the  cessions, 
which  could,  without  a  reservation,  "affect  the  rights  of 
individuals,''  to  the  soil.  The  proviso  to  which  I  have 
referred  was  introduced  out  of  tibundant  caution.  How 
came  that  abundant  caution  to  overlook  the  case  now 
in  question?  'i'he  abohtion  of  slavery  was  tlam  well 
understood  to  be  within  the  competency  of  legislative 
power ;  and  "exclusive  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  wliat- 
soevcr,"  manifestly  included  the  "case"  of  the  abolition 
ot  slavery;  and  yet,  while  a  proviso  was  introduced  in- 
to tlie  cessions,  reserving  rignts  which  really  needed  no 
reservation,  there  was  an  absence  of  any  attempt  to 
introduce  a  reservation  in  favor  of  slavery,  which  really 
was  needed,  to  save  it — if  it  was  to  he  saved — from  be- 
ing drawn  within  the  grant  of  "exclusive  jurisdiction 
in  all  cases  whatsoever." 
The  absence  of  all  attempt  to  make  a  reservation 


safe,  and  that  slavery  is  wrong.    The  consequence  will !  upon  the  point  in  question  is  rendered  the  more  signifi 
be  (1  will  not  insult  the  slave  holder  by  supposing  the    cant_and  conclusive,  by  the  fact,  that,  in  tl;e  debates  in 


conffary)  more  kindness  on  the  part  of  the  master,  and, 
as  a  consequence  of  this,  and  the  hope  of  ultimate  de- 
liverance, mure  contentment  on  the  part  of  the  slave. 

But  there  is  another  consideration  which  seems  not 
to  enter  irito  the  conceptions  of  the  alarmists.  It  is  the 
security  from  insurrection  furnished  by  abolitionists 
themselves.  Regarding  them  as  friends,  the  slaves 
have  contidence  in  them,  and  will  listen  to  their  ad- 
vice. And  who  does  not  know  that  wherever  their 
voice  can  reach  the  slav-s,  it  is  heard  in  earnest  ad- 
monitions to  suppress  all  disposition  to  insurrection, 
and  wait  for  deliverance  from  the  volutary  action  of 
their  masters,  or  the  e.xertion  of  legislative  power?  An 
illustration  of  this  is  presented  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  anti-slavery  society  of  the  state  of  PennsylvanTa  in 
February,  1837,  when  it  was  "Resolved,  that  we  earn- 
estly recommend  the  colored  people,  both  bond  and  free, 
to  fulfill  all  their  moral,  social  and  religious  duties,  and 
thus  show  to  the  world  that  they  deserve  to  be  free.'' 

As  it  is  thus  apparent  that  insurrection  is  not  to  be 
apprehended,  (unless  an  increase  of  light,  and  stronger 
appeals  to  the  sense  of  justice  of  slave  holders  should 
enhance  the  oppressions  of  slavery,  which  1  am  unwill- 
ing to  admit)  I  am  justified  in  assuming  that  the  whole 
of  this  extraordinary  claim  in  behalf  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland  is  prompted  by  the  consideraiion  that  aboU- 


the  Virsrinia  convention,  on  the  adoption  of  the  consti- 
tution, Mr.  Madison,  in  reply  to  objections  drawn  from 
the  suppo.«ed  grant  by  the  constitution  of  unlimited 
authority  over  the  "ten  miles  square''  said — "there  must 
be  a  particular  cession  by  particular  states,  of  the  di.«- 
trict  to  congress,  and  the  states  may  settle  the  terms  of 
the  cession,  and  may  make  what  stipulation  they  please 
in  it.'*  This  suggestion  seems  to  nave  satisfied  Vir- 
ginia jealousy,  in  regard  to  the  powers  granted  by  the 
constitution  to  congress,  over  the  district.  This  debate 
was  in  1788.  In  the  very  next  year,  the  cession  was 
made  by  the  legislature  of  that  state — a  bodv  which 


*  I  confess  my  inability  to  perceive  the  force  of  this 
remark  of  Mr.  Madison  ;  for,  although  the  "particular 
states"  might  make  what  stipulations  they  pleased  in 
their  cessions  of  the  "ten  miles  square,"  yet  the  conse- 
quence of  such  stipulations  as  should  impose  a  restraint 
on  the  constitutional  power  of  conCTess  to  "e.xercise 
exclusive  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  vOiatsoever,''  could 
only  be  to  render  such  cessions  ineffectual  and  void — 
congress  having  no  power  to  accent  a  cession  which 
should  not  be  inpursuance  of  the  8in  section  of  the  1st 
article  of  the  constitution,  which  provides  for  such 
"exclusive  legislation."  But  Mr.  Madison's  declara- 
tion is  good  lor  the  purpose  of  my  argument;  for,  if  it 
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contained,  of  course,  a  large  number  of  the  men  who 
had  com])osed  the  convention  of  the  previous  year. 
And  yet,  thouyli  wo  tuid  the  legislatm-e  acting  on  Mr. 
Madison's  suiTuesiion.  so  far  as  to  make  a  reservation 
in  regard  to  "any  ri>4:ht  of  property  in  the  soil,"  not  a 
word  was  introdiiced  into  the  act  of  cession  restricting'-, 
or  liaving  the  least  tendency  to  restrict,  the  right  of  le- 
gislating on  the  subject  of  slavery. 

Thus,  then,  we  find  that  all  restriction  on  the  power 
of  congress  in  favor  of  slavery  was  omitted  from  the 
acts  of  cession,  under  circumstances  plainly  showing 
that  the  omission  was  not  inadvertent  or  aecidetital ; 
while  the  relinquishment  of  jurisdiction  by  Virginia  ami 
Maryland,  and  the  grant  of  power  to  congress  in  the 
constitution,  are  coueiied  in  terms  so  clear  and  uneijui- 
vocal,  as  to  admit  of  no  possible  construcdon,  e.xcluding 
tlie  power  in  question.  And  yet,  in  face  of  all  this,  it 
is  now  gravely  contended  that  there  was  an  implieil 
pled^'e  on  the  part  of  tiie  United  .States,  by  the  men; 
act  ol  accepting  these  cessions,  not  toexercise  a  power 
clearly  granted  in  the  constitution,  and  which,  m  ma- 
king the  cessions,  Virginia  and  Maryland  most  signi- 
ficantly omitted  any  attempt  to  control. 

Equally  preposterous  does  the  pretension  of  "implied 
faiih"  appear,  when  we  consider  the  reasons  which  in- 
duced tlie  grant  in  the  constitution  of  "exclusive  ju- 
risdiction," and  the  extent  to  which  the  principle  in- 
volved in  the  preiension  may  be  carried.  To  the  first, 
I  have  already  adverted;  and  it  iimst  be  apparent  to 
all,  that  such  an  "implied  faith"  would,  in  its  whole 
tendency,  be  subversive  of  the  purpose  for  which  the 
constitution  provided  a  "  ten  miles  square, ''  for  the  seat 
of  government.  It  would  place  congress  in  the  most 
humiliating  positioa  imaginable;  for,  when  the  claim 
now  set  up  is  stripped  ot  its  vague  generalities,  and  pre- 
sented in  a  definite  form,  it  sends  this  government,  up- 
on every  proposition  to  abolish  slavery  in  this  district,  to 
the  supreme  governments  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  for 
leave  to  act  in  the  premises.  Nor  is  the  principle  which 
works  this  strange  result,  necessarily  confined  to  the 
case  of  slavery ;  but  it  applies  to  every  proposition  to 
do  any  thing  affecting  by  possibility,  the  interests  of 
those  states.  Now,  there  are  a  great  variety  of  cases  in 
which  those  interests  may  be  afiected  by  the  general 
influence  of  our  legislation  for  the  district: — such,  for 
example,  as  the  regidation  of  the  currency  of  the  dis- 
trict; and  a  prohibition  of  various  immoral  practices — 
as  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets,  gambling:,  horse  racing, 
and  the  like;  and  also  a  prohibition  ot  duelling.  So, 
too,  in  the  punishment  of  crimes, — as  if  we  should 
abolish  the  punishment  of  death,  and  greatly  mitigate 
other  punishments.  Any  one  can  see.  at  a  glance,  how 
very  much  the  pecuniary  interests  of  Virginia  and  Ma- 
ryland, as  in  the  case  of  the  currency,  and  their  legis- 
lation, as  in  the  other  cases,  might  be  anected  by  the  con- 
stitutional action  of  congress  in  regard  to  the  district. 

Take  another  case — that  of  imprisonment  for  debt; 
(a  remnant  of  barbarism,  and  fit  to  hold  companion- 
ship with  slavery;)  and  suppose  we  were  to  abolish 
that.  Why,  forthwith,  up  rises  the  olyection  I  am  con- 
sidering, in  another  form,  and  demands,  in  behalf  of 
Virginia  and  Maryland,  that  we  shall  desist.  "Hands 
off,"  says  the  objector.  Remenil)er  your  "implied 
faith."  You  are  iiitcrfering  with  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land ''■inslitittiovs:''  for  we  have  been  accustomed, 
"time  whereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the 
contrary,"  to  cast  our  debtors  into  prison,  and  not  let 
them  come  out  thence,  till  they  have  paid  the  uttermost 
farthing.  How  can  we  live  without  the  enjovmtnt 
of  this  right.'  We  shall  be  ruined;  and  the  debtor  part 
of  our  communities  will  rise  in  rebellion,  and  tear  down 
our  jails,  which  wo  have  been  at  so  much  expense  in 
erecting. 

was  understood  that  a  limitation  might  be  imposed  in 
the  cessions,  so  as  effectually  to  restrain  the  power  of 
congress,  the  omission  to  introduce  such  limitation  be- 
came most  conclusive  evidence  of  a  willingness  that 
congre«s  should  exercise  riie  power  witliout  limitation. 


Whether,  then,  we  consider  the  terms  of  the  cessions 
by  Virginia  and  Maryland;  the  omission  bv  those  states 
of  ."iny  attempt  to  impose  restraint  on  the  power  of 
exclusive  Itirislaiion  by  congress;  the  obvious  purposes 
for  which  liiai  -Hiwer  was  granted;  or  the  extent  to 
which  the  nriricijilo  of  the  objection  might,  if  carried 
out,  be  applied — we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
is  no  foundation  for  the  claim,  that  we  are  prohibited,  by 
an  implied  pledge,  from  acting  on  the.  subject  beiore  us. 

A  further  and  conclusive  argument  may  be  drawn 
from  a  consideration  of  th(^  peculiar  circumstances  un- 
der which  the  cessions  were  made,  and  the  state  of 
feeling  in  Virginia  and  Maryland  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  at  the  time  they  were  made. 

It  is  well  known  that  die  (luestion  with  regard  to  the 
location  of  the  seat  of  government  was,  for  a  long  time, 
sharply  contested  in  congress — Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  and  Virginia,  each  claiming  the  pr«i;j- 
lege  of  having  it  within  their  respective  limits — the  two 
latter  urgently  pressing  for  a  decision  in  favor  of  the 
location  at  this  place-  Of  (he  fifty -nine  members  of  the 
first  congress,  thirty-four  were  from  the  states  north  of 
Virginia  and  Maryland;  in  all  of  which,  as  well  as  in 
Virginia  and  Maryland  themselves,  there  existed  a 
strong  anti-slavery  feeling.  What,  in  such  a  state  of 
things,  would  have  been  the  result  of  a  proposition  on 
the  part  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  to  incorporate  a 
"stipulaUon"  in  tavorof  sZai'fry,  in  the  acts  of  cession? 
Most  uudoubtedly  a  rejection  of  the  proposition  to  locate 
theseat  of  government  here.  Nobody  can  doubt  this; 
and  none  can  doubt  that  Virginia  and  Maryland  per- 
fectly understood  it.  They  had  no  disposition,  </it7i,  to 
claim  that  the  power  of  abolishing  slavery  should  be  ex- 
cepted from  the  grant  of  exclusive  power  to  legislate  in 
all  cases;  and  they  had  as  little  disposition  to  talk  of  an 
implied  undcrstandina  to  that  eflect.  Sir,  if  they  had 
done  either,  we  should  now  have  been  conducting  our 
deliberations  within  the  limits  of  the  Key-Stone  State. 

But  independently  of  a  desire  to  obtain  the  location 
of  the  seat  of  government  here,  there  existed  too  strong 
an  anti-slavery  feeling  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  to  ad- 
mit of  any  attempt  to  make  a  "sfipulation"  in  the  ces- 
sions, in  favor  of  slavery.  This  fact  deserves  the  most 
serious  consideration:  for  the  question  is,  not  what  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland  would  nov)  have  to  be  expressed  or 
understood,  if  the  cessions  were  now  to  be  made,  but 
what  was  the  understanding  then,  when  the  cessions 
were  made? — or,  what  circumstances  existed,  from 
which  a  pledge  of  any  kind,  in  favor  of  slavery,  can  be 
inferred? 

To  show  the  extent  and  strength  of  the  opposition  to 
slavery  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  at  that  time,  let  me 
refer  to  the  well  known  opinions  of  some  of  their  lead- 
ing public  men.  Wasiiingto.n,  as  I  have  already  shown, 
not  only  expressed  his  decided  hostility  to  slavery,  but 
took  the  high  ground  of  declaring  that  it  ought  to  be 
abohshed  by  law,  and  that,  at  a  period  "/io/  re/note." — 
Jefferso.v,  in  his  letter  to  Doctor  Price,  to  which  I  have 
already  retisrred,  said — "this  cVirginia)  is  the  next  state 
to  which  we  may  turn  our  eves  for  the  interesting  spec- 
tacle of  justice  in  conflict  with  avarice  and  oppression; 
a  conflict  in  which  the  sacred  side  is  gaining  duili/  re- 
cnuts  from  the  young  men  who  have  sucked  in"  the 
principles  of  liberty  with  their  mothers  milk."  In  his 
notes  on  Virfrinia,  written.in  178],  he  says — "I  think  a 
change  already  perceptible,  since  the  origin  of  the  pre- 
sent revolution.  The  spirit  of  the  master  is  abating; 
that  of  the  slave  is  rising  from  the  dusl;  his  condition 
mollifying,  and  the  way,  I  hope,  preparing,  under  the 
auspices  of  Heaven,  for  a  total  emtmcipation.''  Mr. 
AlArisoNsaid,  inihe  first  congress,  on  the  presentation 
of  memorials  from  abolition  societies  touching  the  slave 
trade— "It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  by  expressing  a  national 
disapprobation  of  this  trade,  we  may  destroy  it,  and  save 
ourselves  from  reproaches,  and  our  posterity  the  imbecility 
ever  attendant  on  a  country  tilled  with  slaves."  Mr. 
Parker,  of  Virginia,  said,  in  the  same  debate— ''He* 
hoped  congress  would  do  all  that  lay  in  their  power  to 
restore  to  human  nature  its  inherent  privileges,  and,  ii 
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possible,  to  wipe  off  the  stigma  which  America  labored 
under.  The  iaco.isisfency  lii  our  pnncipies,  wiiii  which 
we  are  justly  charged,  should  be  done  away,  that  we 
may  show  by  our  actions,  the  pure  benelicence  of  the 
doctrine  we  held  out  to  the  world  in  our  declaration  of 
independence."  Patrick  Henry  said  in  the  debates 
in  the  Virginia  convention,  on  the  adoption  of  the  fed- 
eral consutution — "Another  thing  will  contribute  to 
bring  this  event  (the  abohtion  ,of  slavery)  about. — 
Slavery  is  detested.  We  feel  its  effects;  we  deplore 
it  with  all  the  pity  of  humanity."  In  1777,  Jefferson, 
Pendleton,  Wythe, ^  Mason,  and  Lee,  were  appointed 
by  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  a  coinniitiee  to  revise  the 
laws  of  the  state;  and,  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty, 
they  agreed  to  propose,  as  an  amendment  to  a  bill  they 
had  reported  concerning  slaves,  a  plan  for  the  gradual 
abohtion  of  slavery.  It  was  finally  concluded,  not 
then  to  bring  forward  the  proposition;  it  having  been 
found,  as  Mr.  Jefferson  declared,  tiiat  the  public  mind 
would  not  yet  bear  it.  "Yet,  (said  Mr.  Jellerson,)  the 
day  is  not  distant,  when  it  must  bear,  and  adopt  it,  or 
do  worse.  Nuthing  is  more  certainly  written  in  the  book 
of  fate,  than  that  these  people  are  to  be  freey 

The  same  disposition  in  regard  to  slavery  was  mani- 
fested by  PiXKXEV,  Martix,  and  otiier  leading  men  of 
Maryland.  The  following,  from  a  speech  of  Pinkney, 
in  the  ^laryland  house  of  delegates,  in  1789,  is  a  speci- 
men of  the  freedom  and  boldness  with  which  slavery 
was  assailed  at  that  period.  It  shows  how  strong  were 
the  workings  of  his  great  mind,  and  how  vig. -rous  the 
pulsations  of  his  noble  heart,  while  contemplating  the 
wrongs  inflicted  on  the  African  race,  and  their  shame- 
less inconsistency  with  our  professed  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  freedom. 

"Sir,  (said  Mr.  P.)  let  gentlemen  put  it  home  to  them- 
selves, that  after  Providence  has  crowned  our  exertions 
in  the  cause  of  freedom  with  success,  and  led  us  on  to 
independence  through  a  myriad  of  dangers,  and  in  de- 
fiance of  obstacles  crowding  thick  upon  each  other,  we 
should  not  so  soon  forget  the  principles  upon  which  we 
fled  to  arms,  and  lose  all  sense  of  that  interposition  of 
Heaven,  by  which  alone  we  could  have  been  saved 
from  the  grasp  of  arbitrary  power.  We  may  talk  of 
liberty  in  our  pubhc  councils,  and  fancy  that  we  feel  a 
reverence  for  her  dictates — we  may  declaim,  with  all 
the  vehemence  of  animated  rhetoric,  against  oppres- 
sion, and  flatter  ourselves  that  we  detest  the  ugly  mon- 
ster— but  so  long  as  we  continue  to  cherish  the  poison- 
ous weed  of  partial  slavery  among  us,  the  world  will 
doubt  our  sincerity.  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  with 
what  face  can  we  call  ourselves  the  friends  of  equal  free- 
dom, and  the  inherent  rights  of  our  species,  when  we 
wantonly  pass  laws  inimical  to  each — when  we  reject 
every  opportunity  of  destroying,  by  silent,  impercepti- 
ble degrees,  the  horrid  fabric  of  individual  bondage, 
reared  by  the  mercenary  hands  of  those  from  whom 
the  sacred  flame  of  hberty  received  no  devotion?  *  *  * 

"Is  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  the  complexion  of  these 
devoted  victims  is  not  quite  so  delicate  as  ours — is  it  be- 
cause their  untutored  minds  {humbled  and  debased  by  the 
hereditary  yoke)  appear  less  SLCii\e  and  capacious  than 
our  own — or  is  it  because  we  have  been  so  habituated 
to  their  situation  as  to  become  callous  to  the  horrors  of 
it — that  we  are  determined,  whether  politic  or  not,  to 
keep  them,  till  time  shall  be  no  more,  on  a  level  with  the 
brutes?  For  'nothing,'  says  Montesquieu,  'so  much  as- 
similates a  man  to  a  brute,  as  being  among  freemen, 
himself  a  slave.' 

"Call  not  Maryland  a  land  of  liberty — do  not  pretend 
that  she  has  chosen  this  country  for  an  asylum — that 
here  she  has  erected  her  temple,  and  consecrated  her 
shrine — when  here,  alas,  her  unhallowed  enemy  holds 
his  hellish  Pandemonium,  and  our  rulers  ofier  sacrifice 
at  his  polluted  altars.  The  lily  and  the  bramble  niay 
grow  in  social  proximity — but  hberty  and  slavery  delight 
in  separation." 

Referring;  in  the  same  speech,  to  the  condition  of 
slaves,  as  "the  mere  goods  and  chattels  of  their  masters," 
Mr.  Pinkney  said  (what  I  have  before  quoted) — "Sir, 
by  the  eternal  principles  of  natural  justice,  no  master  in 


the  state  has  a  right  to  hold  his  slave  in  bondage  a  single 
hour.'' 

Such  was  the  language  of  leading  men  of  Virginia 
and  Maryland,  ar,  and  immediately  preceding,  the  pe- 
riod when  an  implied  pledge  to  perpetuate  slavery  is 
sought  to  be  attached  to  an  acceptance  from  those  stales 
of  tTie  cession  of  this  district.  But  I  have  jet  further 
evidence  of  the  tendency  of  public  opinion  in  those 
states,  at  that  period.  I  have  had  occasion  to  refer  to 
the  memorial  to  congress  in  17'J0,  of  an  abolition  society 
in  Pennsylvania,  of  which  doctor  Franklin  was  presi- 
dent. But  was  Pennsylvania  the  only  state  which  con- 
tained an  abolition  society?  And  was  doctor  Franklin 
the  only  distinguished  man  connected  with  such  a  so- 
ciety? No  sir;  far  fi-om  it.  Besides  the  abolition  society 
of  Pennsylvania,  there  were  societies  of  this  description, 
not  only  in  Connecticut,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey, 
but  in  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia!  They  were 
state  societies,  witii  numerous  au.xiharies;  and  had  con- 
nected with  them,  such  men  as  Swift  and  Tkacy,  of 
Connecticut — Jay  and  Hamilton,  of  New  York — gov- 
ernor Bloojifield,  of  New  Jerse\ — Franklin  and 
Rush,  of  Pennsylvania — Bayard  and  Rodney,  of  Dela- 
v.are — Chase  and  Martin,  of  Maryland,  and  McLean, 
Anthony,  and  Pleas-^nts,  of  Virginia.*  It  is  remarka- 
ble that  the  Maryland  and  Virginia  abolition  societies 
were  formed  in  1789,  and  1791,  almost  e.xactly  cotem- 
porary  with  the  cessions,  and  acceptance,  of  the  terri- 
tory tonning  this  district. 

And  now,  sir,  to  show  you  something  of  the  princi- 
ples and  purposes  of  these  societies,  let  me  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  following  extract  from  one  of  their  memo- 
rials tocongi'ess.  I  quote  from  a  memorial  of  the  aboli- 
tion society  of  the  state  of  Virginia. 

"Your  memorialists,  fully  believing  that  righteousness 
exalteth  a  nation,  and  that  slavery  is  not  on^  an  odious 
degradation,  but  an  outrageous  violation  ot  one  of  the 
77iost  essential  rights  of  human  nature,  and  utterly  re- 
pugnant to  the  precepts  of  tiie  gospel,  which  breathes 
peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  to  men,  lament;  that  a 
practice  so  inconsistent  with  true  policy,  and  the  ina- 
lienable rights  of  man,  should  subsist  in  so  enlightened 
an  age,  and  among  a  people  professing  that  all  mankind 
are,  by  nature,  equally  entitled  to  freedom." 

Such,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  some  of  the  evidences  which 
exist,  of  the  state  of  public  feeling,  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  about  the  period  of  the  cessions  and  acceptance 
of  this  district — especially  in  Virginia  and  Marylaud. 
And  is  there  any  thing  in  all  this  to  justify  the  pretension 
now  set  up,  of  an  implied  pledge  to  those  states  in  favor 
of  slavery  in  the  ceded  tenitory?  No  sir.  Nothing  can 
be  more  absurd.  Every  thing  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  those  times  utterly  forbids  such  an  implication. 
Indeed,  if  we  were  to  go  aside  from  the  language  of  the 
acts  of  cession,  and  seek  elsewhere,  for  grounds  on 
which  to  rest  an  implied  pledge,  should  we  not  be  driven 
to  an  opposite  conclusion?  Would  not  the  implied 
pledge  be  found  to  be,  rather  that  we  would,  than  that 
we  would  not  abolish  slavery  in  this  district?  It  seems 
to  me  it  would.  How  did  the  matter  stand?  Virginia 
and  Maryland  were  about  to  part  with  their  power  to 
abolish  slavery  in  this  district;  and  if  the  question  had 
been  put  to  VVashington,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Henry, 
Pendleton,  Wythe,  Mason,  Lee,  Pleasants,  Pinkney, 
Martin,  and  the  numerous  other  men  who  were  giving 
tone  to  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  abolition,  whether 
they  would  htive  a  stipulation  to  rcs^ram  congress  from 
acting  on  the  subject  here,  who  can  doubt  that  they 
would  have  instantly  said,  no;  we  will  neither  propose 
nor  agree  to  any  such  sti[)ulation.  If  congress  shall  be 
disposed  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  district,  let  them  do  it. 
There  will  then  be  another  example  added  to  that  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  induce  Virginia  and  Maryland  to  do 
right.  That  such  would  have  been  their  language,  it  is^ 
impossible  to  doubt.  And  yet,  gentlemen  now  talk  of 
an  implied  pledge,  that  congress  would  not  even  begin  to 


*  William  Henry  Harrison,  now  general  Harrison, 
of  Ohio,  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia  abolition  socie- 
ty, being  then  a  citizen  of  that  state. 
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abolish  slavery  in  this  district,  ffty  years  after  general 

^Vl.sllinglOn  saiJ  tliat  :!ic  cxr.ii'.pio  of  :he  nbohtio.-i  by 
Pennsj'lvania  must  be  followed  bj- Virginia  and  Mary- 
land "at  a  period  not  remote!'' 

surrosED  constitutional  guaranty  in  favor  of 

Sr,AVEKY. 

There  is  another  objection,  soniewliat  allied  that  just 
considered,  which  I  must  notice.  T/ie ronnfi/utioii,  itis 
said,  ct)ntains  a  puaranln  in  favor  of  da  very.  Under 
this  supposed  guaranty,  it  is  contended  that  this  e;ov- 
ernment  is  bound  to  refrain  from  all  legislation  tending 
to  impair  the  security  and  stability  ol  that  institution; 
and  not  only  so,  but  that  it  is  bound  to  interpose  its 
shield  against  all  inlluenccs  irom  the  non-slave-holding 
slates,  having  that  tendency. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  mind,  on  looking  at 
this  objection,  is  the  magnitude  of  the  claim  involved 

in  it — A  GUARANTY  OF   TlilC  SECriUTV    AND   .STABILITY  OF 

slavery!  And  this  guaranty  is  claimed  to  be  part  of 
a  constitution,  formed  ;it  the  clo.ve  of  a  seven  years  war, 
wagfd  in  defence  ot  the  principle  that  all  men  are 
created  equal! — a  guaranty,  involving  disabilities,  and 
obligations,  on  the  part  of  this  government,  then  un- 
known to  the  consliiulion  of  uny  state  in  the  civilized 
world.'* — a  guaranty,  which,  to  become  effectual,  must 
shut  up  the  fountains  of  thought — command  men  not 
to  reason — disperse  their  jieaceable  asse^mblies — seal 
their  lips — seize  their  pens — manacle  their  presses,  and 
shut  out  their  prayers  from  the  ears  of  their  representa- 
tives in  the  halls  of  legislation! 

■  What  a  guaranty!  U7ic/e  is  it  to  be  found?  We 
are  told  it  is  a  eonxiitulional  guaranty.  It  should,  then, 
be  found  in  the  constitution;  not  in  obscure  intima- 
tions— not  in  far-fetched,  labored  constructions;  but  in 
clear,  distinct,  and  well  defined  stipulations.  Where 
are  they? 

Other  limitations  on  the  power  of  congress,  and 
guaranties  m  favor  of  particular  rights,  are  clearly 
stated.  The  first  article  of  amendment  prohibits  con- 
gress from  making  any  religious  establishment — from 
restraining  the  people  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  reli- 
gion, and  from  abrid'ang  the  freedom  of  speech  and 
the  press,  and  the  right  to  assemble  and  petition  for  a 
redress  of  grievances.  There  are,  also,  in  the  subse- 
quent amendments,  numerous  other  restrictions  in  fa- 
vor of  the  rights  of  the  pcoiile.  Why  was  the  guaranty 
in  favor  of  slavery,  now  relied  on,  omitted?  tet  it  not 
be  said  that  it  is  contained  in  that  amendment  which 
prohibits  the  taking  of  'private  property  for  public  use 
without  compensation."  Nobody  thought  of  that  as 
applicable  to  the  case  of  slavery:  for,  in  the  first  place, 
the  constitution  no  where  speaks  of  slaves  under  the 
denomination  of  ^''private  property.'"  but  as  "persons 
(held  to  service;"  and  in  the  next  place,  abolition  does 
not  take  them  as  "private  property  for  public  use,"  as  it 
would,  if  it  drove  them  from  private  plantations  to  pub- 
lic works;  but  it  takes  from  the  usurpations  of  slavery 
the  protection  of  law,  and  restores  to  men  their  "private 
property"  in  themselves. 

,  The  power  to  abolish  slavery  was  never  more  fully 
understood  to  b(!  within  the  competency  of  legislation, 
than  at  the  time  the  constitution  was  formed  ;  and  no 
body  had  ever  h<'ard  abolition  spoken  of  as  the  ^taking 
of  private  property  for  public  use."  Why,  then,  if  it  was 
intended  to  restrain  congress  from  abolishing  slavery, 
in  the  exercise  of  its  otherwise  unlimited  power  of  le- 
gislation for  this  district,  was  not  the  restriction  made 
in  terms  natural  and  appropriate  to  such  a  purpose? 
So,  too,  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  \s  as 
never  more  fully  exercised  against  slavery  than  at  that 

*At  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  federal  con- 
stitution, there  was  not  a  state  in  the  union  whose 
constitution  prohibited  the  abolition  of  slavery  by  the 
legislature.  Since  that  time,  in  the  progress  of /m/jrore- 
}iient,  such  a  prohibition  has  been  introduced  into  the 
constitutions  of  the  following  states,  namely:  of  Geor- 
gia, in  1798;  Kentucky,  in  1799;  Mississippi,  in  1817; 
Alabama,  in  1819;  and  Arkan«;as,  in  ISSft. 


time;  and  why  was  notthe'nnti-slavery  cxcrciec  of  that 

freedom  excepted  from   the  sn'rnin  '/i-frnntce  of  it  in 
the  iirticleof  ameiidnienl  to  which  1  have  alluded? 

Mr.  Speaker:  there  is  no  wonder  that  the  consfitu- 
tion  contains  no  trace  of  the  pretended  guaranty  in 
favor  of  slavery.  It  would  present  one  of  i ho  greatest 
absurdities  upon  the  face  of  the  eardi.  What  greater 
absurdiiyc'ould  tlier<!  be  than  a  Union  composed  of 
states  having  free  eonsliiutioiis,  every  one  of  which  guar- 
uniKCS  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press — with  a  |)ro- 
hibition  of  the  free  interchange  of  thought  and  feeling 
between  its  members,  incorporated  in  ihe  very  law  of 
its  creation! — a  prohibition  rendering  the  members  of 
the  confederacy,  in  fact,  more  foreign  to  each  other, 
than  either  of  them  are  to  the  nations  of  another  he- 
misphere! What  a  Union!  Sir,  the  statesmen  of '87 
never  dreamed  of  such  a  union.  The  conception  did 
not  enter  the  mind  of  one  of  them. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  told  that  the  constitufion 
was  founded  iii  a  spirit  of  concession  and  compromise 
in  regard  to  slavery,  and  that  there  v.-as  in  this  a  sort  of 
guaranty  to  the  South  against  any  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject for  this  district,  and  any  discussion  of  it  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  non-slave  holding  states.  I  know,  sir,  there 
was  concession  and  compromise  in  the  formation  of 
the  constitution;  and  I  know  who  have  the  benefits  of 
them.  They  are  the  slave  holding  states.  Under  the 
constitution,  they  enjoy — what  they  had  not  without  it, 
and  what  they  will  loose  if  they  give  it  up — the  right  to 
reclaim,  within  the  fice  states,  their  fugitive  slaves;  and 
also  the  right  to  claim  the  power  of  the  union  to  protect 
them  from  "domestic  violence.''  They  obtained  also 
in  the  '■compromise,"  a  right  to  havethree-fiftlis  of  their 
slave  property  included  in  the  basis  of  representation. 

Now,  sir,  are  not  these  concessions — with  the  exclu- 
sive power  retained  by  the  slave  stales  over  the  subject 
of  slavery  within  their  limits — enough,  in  all  good  eon- 
science,  to  be  made  in  favor  of  slavery?  Must  the  spi- 
rit in  which  they  were  made  be  urged  as  the  founda- 
tion of  a  claim  for  still  fiirther  concessions? — conces- 
sions, in  fact,  that  were  not  even  suggested  when  the 
consritution  was  formed?  Who  then  asked  that  the 
freedom  of  Speech,  iind  of  the  Press,  and  of  the  Post 
Office  should  be  abridged  in  favor  ofslaveryl  No  body. 
Such  a  proposition  would  have  been  responded  to  by  a 
NO  that  would  have  reverberated  from  one  end  of  the 
continent  to  the  other.  And  yet  we  are  now  called  on 
to  yield  all  this — to  sacrifice,  moreover,  the  right  of  the 
people  to  petition,  and  surrender  our  own  right  to  ban- 
ish slavery  and  the  slave  trade  from  this  Capital  of  the 
republic — all  in  the  spirit  of  concession  and  compro- 
mise which  formed  the  constitution! 

Mr.  Speaker:  this  claim  of  "concession  and  com- 
promise" will  never  stop,  till  it  has  made  slaves  of  us 
all.  It  demands  every  thinor,  and  gives  nothing.  It 
cannot  defend  slavery,  and  therefore  demands  that 
nobody  shall  assail  it!  Conressioii  \ru\y'.  Sir,  I  yield  to 
none  in  my  desire  for  peace  and  harmony :  but  they 
may  be  purchased  at  too  dear  a  rate.  In  this  case,  the 
demand  is  too  exorbitant — iheprice  too  great.  1  cannot 
pay  it.  My  constituents  cannot.  The  north  cannot — 
it  ought  not — it  will  not. 

While  considering  the  extraordinary  claim  that  con- 
gress shall  not  exercise  one  of  its  most  obvious  powers 
— that  of  abolishing  slavery  in  this  district — liecause  it 
may  weaken  the  institution  of  slavery,  and  cvunli  mince 
its  abohtion  elsewhere,  1  have  been  struck  with  the 
ground  taken  by  Mr.  INIadison,  in  the  debate  in  the 
congress  of  1789,  to  which  I  have  referred.  That  de- 
bate, it  will  be  remembered,  was  upon  a  memorial  of 
Dr.  Fiatiklin,  president  of  the  abolition  society  of  Penn- 
sylvania, praying,  among  other  things,  that  congress 
would  "step  to  the  verge  of  the  power  vested"  in  it, 
for  discouraging  the  traiiic  in  slaves.  Mr.  Madison  "ad- 
niitted  (says  the  report  of  that  debate)  that  congress 
is  restricted  by  the  consfitution  from  taking  measures 
to  abolish  the  slave  trade.  Yet  there  are,  (said  he,)  a 
variety  of  ways  by  which  it  could  countenance  the 
abolition;  and  regulations  might  be  made,  in  relation  to 
the  introduction  of  them  into  the  new  states  to  be  form- 
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ed  out  of  the  western  territory.  He  thought  the  object 
we'd  worthy  of  consideration." 

Tnas  congress,  thougii  restrained  from  aboHshing  the 
foreign  slave  trade  with  the  states,  as  it  now  is,  trom 
abolishing  slavery  in  them,  might,  nevertheless,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Madison,  "in  a  vane ty.of  ways,  countenance 
the  abolition  of  the  trade." 

Apply  tliis  to  the  present  case.    How  would  Mr.  Ma^ 


claims  on  this  government  for  protection  beyond  the 
strict  letter  of  the  constitution:  that  the  spirit  of  the 
constitution,  and  of  all  our  constitutions,  was  against 
it;  and  that,  if  it  took  the  "pound  of  tlesh,''  it  must 
take  it  by  the  letter  of  the  bond.  Regarding  it  as  a 
question  in  which  the  dearest  rights  of  human  nature 
were  involved,  he  was  willing,  with  Franklin,  to  "step 
to  the  very  verge  of  the  power''  vested  by  the  constitu- 


dison  reason,  if  he   were  here.     He  would  admit,  as  I  tion,  to  "discountenanced'  immediately,  a   trade  which 


we  all  do,  that  congress  has  no  power  to  aboUsh  slave 
rv  in  the  states,  any  more  than  it  had  to  abolish  the 
foreign  slave  trade  in  1781);  but  he  might  say,  as  he  then 
said — '"there  are  a  variety  of  ways  by  which  it  can 
countenance  the  abohtion" — such,  for  example,  as  the 
abolishing  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  other  territories,  and  prohibiting  the  slave  trade  here, 
and  the  commerce  in  slaves,  between  the  states. 

The  same  ground,  substantially,  w-as  taken  by  Mr. 
Madison  at  the  previous  session  of  congress,  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  bill  laving  duties  on  imports.  Upon  a 
proposition  made  by  Mr.  Parker,  of  Virginia  to  amend 
the  bill,  by  inserting  a  clause,  hnposing  a  duty  of  ten 
dollars  on  each  slave  imported,  it  was   urged  by  Mr, 


that  instrument  expressly  prohibited  congress  from 
abolishing  prior  to  the  )'ear  1608.  How  completely 
do  Mr.  Madison's  arguments,  on  these  occasions, 
drive  the  advocates  of  slavery  from  their  position,  that 
in  the  mere  act  of  entering  the  union,  there  was  an 
"implied  faith,"  that  the  hberty  of  speech  and  of  the 
press  should  be  abridged,  and  the  constitutional  juris- 
diction of  congress  over  this  district  essentially  restrain- 
ed, lest  their  exercise  should  exert  an  influence  unfa- 
vorable to  the  existence  of  slavery  in  this  district.* 

Mr.  Speaker :  has  it  never  occurred  to  you,  while 
considering  the  claim  of  an  "implied  faith,"  in  favor 
of  slavery,  to  look  a  httle  into  the  matter  of  implied 
faith  on  the  other  side^     It  is  among  the  Icadint:  grounds 


Jackson,  of  Georgia,  that  the  operation  of  such  a  tax  j  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  South,  that  the  consii 


would  be  particularly  injurious  to  that  state,  which  very 
much  needed  the  importation  of  slaves.  Mr.  Madison, 
in  reply,  said: 

"The  dictates  of  humanity,  the  principles  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  national  safely  and  happiness,  and  prudent  po- 
licy require  it  of  us.  The  constitution  has  particularly 
called  our  attention  to  it;  and  of  all  the  articles  con 


tulional  balance  of  power,  between  the  slave  holding 
and  non-slave  holding  states  is  liable  to  be  disturbed  by 
eiforts  tending  to  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Now,  let 
gendemen  turn  this  matter  round,  and  look  at  it  from  the 
other  side.  Did  any  body  dream,  at  the  formation  of 
the  constitution,  that,  within  fifty  years,  there  would 
be  fourt  new  slave  states  admitted  into  the  union, /row 


tained  in  the  bill  before  us,  this  is  one  of  the  last  I  should  rifiV/jo»«  its  original  limits?   and  that  there  would  be, 
be  willing  to  make  a  concession  upon,  so  far  as  I  am  I  at  the  expiration  of  that  period,  a  serious  effort  made 


at  liberty  to  go,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  constitu- 
tion, or  principles  of  justice,  t  *  *  *  *  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that,  by  expressing  a  national  disapprobation  ot 
this  trade,  we  may  destroy  it  and  save  ourselves  from 
reproaches,  and  our  posterity  the  imbecility  ever  attend 


to  introduce  into  it  some  half  a  dozen  more? — 
What  greater  violation  of  "implied  faith''  can  there 
be  than  this?  especially  when  taken  in  connexion  with 
the  state  of  public  sentiment  t>n  the  subject  of  slavery 
at  the  adophon  of  the  constitution.     And  yet  the  south 


ant  on  a  countrv  filled  with  slaves.     I  do  not  wish  to  i  is  to  be  convulsed  v\ith  a  very  earthquake,  and  the  un 


say  any  thing  iiarsh  to  the  hearing  of  gentlemen  who 
entertain  different  senhments  from  me,  or  different  from 
those  I  represent ;  but  if  there  is  any  one  point  in  which 
it  is  clearly  the  policy  of  this  nation,  so  far  as  we  con- 
stitutionally can,  to  vary  the  practice  obtaining  under 
someof  tne  state  governments,  it  is  this.  But  it  is  cer- 
tain a  majority  of  the  states  are  opposed  to  this  practice; 
therefore,  upon  principle,  we  ought  to  discountenance 
it,  as  far  as  is  in  our  power.'' 

Here,  then,  we  see  the  same  enlarged  and  liberal 
view  taken  by  Mr.  Madison,  as  in  the  debate  on  the 
abolition  memorials.  To  refrain  from  exercising  a  con- 
stitutional right,  though  it  might  operate  somewhat  par- 
tially, was  the  last  concession  he  would  make  in  such  a 
case;  but  he  would  rather  go  as  far  "as  we  constitu- 
tionally can,'"  to  vaiy  the  practice  obtaining  under  some 
of  the  state  governments — that  is,  he  would  legislate  for 
the  purpose  of  influencing  the  state  governments  to 
abandon  the  practice  of  importing  slaves;  and  this,  too, 
upon  the  "principle"  that  a  majority  of  the  states  were 
opposed  to  the  practice. 

What  gives  still  greater  force  to  Mr.  Madison's  re- 
marks in  these  cases,  as  applicable  to  the  suliject  before 
us,  is,  that  the  same  objection,  now  urged,  of  the  dan- 
gerous tendency  of  congressional  action,  was  urged 
then.  Said  Mr.  Jackson,  of  Georgia,  in  the  debate  on 
the  abolition  memorials — "I  apprehend  if,  through  the 
interference  of  the  general  government,  the  slave  trade 
was  abolished,  it  would  evince  to  the  people  a  disposi- 
tion towards  a  total  emancipation,  and  thev  would  hold 
their  properly  in  jeopardy.  I  hope  the  house  will  order 
the  petition  to  be  laid  on  tlie  table,  in  Order  to  prevent 
alarming  our  southern  brethren.'' 

Mr.  Madison  understood  the  argument  so  earnest- 
ly urged  by  the  mem!x?r  from  Georpia,  and  stood 
his  ground  unmoved  by  it.  He  evidently  felt  the 
force  of  the  consideration  (deeplv  felt  at  that  dav  on 
both  sides  of  the  Potomac )    that   slavery    had  no  i 


ion  is  to  be  rent  asunder,  because  an  attempt  is  made 
to  banish  slavery  from  the  District  of  Columbia — where- 
by an  influence  may  possibly  be  exerted  upon  the  slave 
states,  so  as,  possibly  to  make  them  more  willing  to 
abolish  slavery,  and  thus  possibly  diminish  the  slave 
representation  in  congressi 

But  there  is  another  view  of  this  matter.  When  a  re- 
presentation of  slave  property  was  provided  for,  it  was 
done  with  the  express  understand!  iig,that  this  advantage 
to  the  South  was  to  be  counterbalanced  by  the  uidircct 
advantage  to  the  North,  of  that  provision  of  the  constitu- 
tion, by  which  direct  taxes  were  to  be  apportioned  among 
the  several  states,  upon  a  ratio  of  population  which,  as  in 
the  representation  in  congress,  included  three-fifths  of 
the  slaves;  so  that  while  the  South  should  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  slave  representation,  it  should  be  sub- 
jected to  the  corresponding  disadvantage  of  a  propor- 
tional increase  of  taxes  for  the  support  of  government. 
Nosv,  sir,  what  has  been  the  practical  operation  of  this 
arrangement?  It  has  been  that,  while  the  South  has 
enjoyed  the  full  and  increasing  benefit  of  it, — insomuch 
that  it  has  now  twenty-five  rtpresentatives  of  slave 
property  in  congress — the  consideration  upon  which  the 
benefit  was  conceded,  has  almost  entirely  failed.  The 
supposed  equivalent  has  turned  out  to  be  no  equiva- 
lent. But  two  direct  taxes  have  been  assessed  since 
the  commencement  of  the  government;  and  a  response 
to  a  private  call  on  the  treasury  department  enables  me 
to  state,  that,  of  the  seven  hundred  and  nineteen  milli(^ns 
of  receipts  into  the  treasury,  from  all  sources,  from  the 


*  It  might  as  well  be  claimed  that  the  liberty  of  speech 
and  the  press  should  be  abridged  on  the  subject  ol  du- 
elling, as  on  that  of  slavery.  So  far  as  relates  to  that 
liberty,  the  constitution  no  more  guarantees  protection 
to  the  one,  than  it  docs  to  the  other.  Congress  may 
not  prohibit  duelling  in  the  states,  but  it  may  ^'discoun- 
tenance" it  there,  by  prohibiting  it  here. 

t  Florida  will  ask  admission  soon. 
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4tli  of  March,  1789,  to  the  81st  of  December,  1830,  l)ur 
twelve  millions  and  three  quarters  have  been  the  triiit  of 
direct  taxation. 

One  would  think  that  the  unexpected  increase  of 
slave  states,  and  the  manifest  advaiilafre  (without  the 
expected  equivalent)  of  a  slave  represciilaiion  in  con- 
gress, might  have  had  the  etiecl  of  moderalinsi;  south- 
ern pretensions,  and  begetting  a  little  modesty  in  the 
tone  of  urging  them.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  idthough  I 
have  long  looked  for  these  ap|)roi)riate  and  becoming 
results,  I  have  not  been  permitted  to  witness  them.  In 
truth,  sir,  the  enjoyment  of  uncompensated  advanta- 
ges has  served  only  to  give  an  appetite  for  more;  so  that 
we  have,  at  last,  come  to  the  point  of  witnessing,  not 
only  a  claim  that  the  national  "faith"  is  pledgeil  to  ])ro- 
tect  slavery  t\\  m  the  dreaded  power  of  (7ara/(ir,;^,„„^  hut 
a  clamorous  dcuumd  that  a  tbreign  Slave  Stale,  large 
enough  for  a  future  subdivision  into  half  a  dozen  states, 
shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union. 

Sir,  when  such  demands  are  made,  itis  time  we  should 
take  a  stand  upon  the  constitution  as  it  was  imderstood 
by  its  framers,  and  as  it  appears  when  thrown  into  the 
strong  light  of  the  period  wiiich  gave  it  e.xistence.  It  is 
time  to  maintain  here,  and  every\vhere,  that  it  was  not 
made  to  protect  slavery;  and  that  nothing  is  to  be  //«- 
plied  in  ffivor  of  it,  but  that  all  implications  are  to  be 
against  an  institution  which  declares  war  against  the 
natural  rights  of  man.  It  is  nme  to  maintain  that,  ex- 
cepting the  stipulation  to  deliver  up  fugitive  slaves,  and 
protect  the  states  from  domestic  violence,  the  cousiitu- 
lion  made,  neither  expressly,  nor  by  imphcation,  any 
guaranty  in  favor  of  slavery;  but  left  it  to  stand,  if  it 
could,  or  fall  if  it  must,  under  the  power  of  a  tress, 
whose  freedom  that  constitution  expressly  secured. 
Such,  sir,  is  the  true  position  of  slavery  under  the  con- 
stitution. 

In  looking  back  to  the  times  to  which  I  have  been 
necessarily  drawn  in  an  examination  of  this  subject,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  feel  deeply  impressed  with  the  con- 
trast between  the  Men  and  Principles  of  that,  and  the 
present  period.  It  is  indeed  amazing,  after  having  ex- 
plored the  history  ot  the  ten  or  fifteen  years  preceding 
the  commencement  of  this  government,  and  consuler- 
ed  the  principles  and  acts  of  that  period,  to  come  down 
to  the  present  time,  and  look  at  the  jiretensions  now 
set  up  in  favor  of  the  instirution  of  slavery.  With 
what  astonishment  would  a  man  from  another  hemis- 
phere, unacquainted  with  our  present  condition,  but 
familiar  with  the  period  ot  which  I  have  spoken,  be 
struck,  on  coming  among  us,  and  hearinj,',  not  only 
that  slavery  continued  to  exist  in  the  laud  ot  Washing- 
ton, Jefierson,  Franklin,  and  Madison  but  that  the 
U.NiON,  formed  in  the  welding  heat  of  the  revolution, 
was  actually  set  up  as  a  shield  to  protect  it  from  that 
"scourge  of  tyrants"  a  Free  Press.  Why,  sir,  look,  your- 
self, at  the  contrast.  Let  any  man  look  at  it,  even 
from  the  very  midttof  slavery,  and  tell  me  if  he  is  not 
amazed  and  confounded.  Fifty  years  ago,  slavery  was 
regarded  as  an  unwelcome  and  troublesome  intruder; 
to  be  got  rid  of  as  soon  as  possible.  Now,  it  is  trcaietl, 
by  many,  as  an  honored  and  cherished  jjuest.  Then, 
it  was  a  mere  tenant  at  sullerance — No  wit  claims  a  tee 
sniiple  in  the  so'l  of  freedom.  Then,  the  press  was  its 
open  and  fearless  assailant — Now,  it  demolishes  presses, 
and  destroys,  or  puts  in  peril,  the  lives  of  their  conduc- 
tors. Then,  legislativi;  halls  rang  with  bold  and  tear- 
less deiiuncialions  against  it.  N(JW,  discussions  of  its 
"sublime  nirni.^"  are  suppressed  by  "previous (luesiions'' 
and  prohibuory  resulutions.  Then,  it  was  lashed,  as 
with  a  whip  of  scorjiions,  from  one  end  (jf  the  land  to 
the  other — Now,  it  claims  to  be  protected  by  the  arm  of 
this  government  from  all  assailants.  Then,  it  was  an 
enemy  to  hberty — Now,  it  is  essential  to  the  perfection  of 
free  inslitutions! 

Sir,  if  the  ground  now  taken  in  favor  of  slavery  had 
been  taken  fifty  vears  ami,  it  would  have  sent  a  thrill  ot 
horror  through  the  whde  length  and  breadth  of  this 
land.     Then,  we  were  fresh  tVi>ni  the  revolution ;  with 


ous  discussions,  and  generous  sacriiiccs  of  that  contest 
— Now,  we  have  become  rich  and  mighty;  and  forget- 
ting the  (lays  of  our  adversity  and  trial,  and  the  salu- 
tary lessons  they  taught  us,  we  go  about  to  "lengthen 
the  cords,  and  strengthen  the  stakes''  of  slavery.  Je- 
shiirim  has  waxed  fat;  and  the  Indians  and  Negroes 
are  to  be  "kicked"  and  trampled,  in  the  loftiness  of  his 
spirit,  and  the  pride  of  his  |)ower. 

THE  TIIRKATENED   VETO  01"   THE  PRE.'^IDEiNT. 

I  ctinnot,  Mr.  Speaker,  leave  the  consideration  of 
objections,  withoui  adverting  to  one  other.  1  speak  of 
It  lis  an  ohjeclion,  tliough,  in  trutii,  it  may  be  more  pro- 
properly  termed  an  obstacle  in  the  imy  of  the  exercise  of 
the.  power  of  congress  over  this  subject.  I  refer  to  the 
w(  II  known  threateiu^d  veto  of  President  Van  Buren, 
at  the  iipeniiiL''  nf  his  administration.  It  was  announced 
in  his  first  oliicial  act,  that  he  was  "the  inflexible  and 
uncompromising  opponent  of  every  attempt  on  the  part 
of  congress  to  abohsli  slavery  in  the  Distri<,t  of  Colum- 
bia, against  the  wishes  of  the  slave  holding  states.'' 
And  he  added — "no  bill  conflicting  with  these  view.s 
can  ever  receive  my  constitutional  sanction." 

Without  dwelling  on  the  unprecedented  and  alarminij 
fact  of  a  declaration,  in  advance,  by  a  chief  magistrate, 
that  no  bill  contlictiiig  with  certain  views  which  he  en- 
tertains, can  ever  receive  his  sanction,  though  the  con- 
slilutionul  power  of  passing  it,  is  admitted  by  him,  I 
will  look,  a  moment,  at  this  threatened  veto,  in  another, 
and  most  extraorilinary  aspect.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  introduce  into  this  government  a  new  ele- 
ment, of  a  very  important  character — namely  "<Ae 
wishes  of  the  slave  holSuf;  slates."  So  important  is  it, 
that  it  actually  operates,  of  itself,  as  an  absolute  veto  on 
the  legislation  ot  lioth  houses  of  congress. 

"The  wishes  of  the  slave  holdmg  states!"  And  how 
are  these  "wishes'"  to  be  exjiressed,  so  as  to  take  etiect? 
Must  the  legislatures  indicate  them  by  resolution?  Or 
may  they  be  expressed  by  the  members  of  congress, 
from  the  favored  slatesi  As  it  may  not  always  be  con- 
venient to  have  the  state  legi.slatures  convened  to  de- 
cide whether  bills  which  have  passed  both  houses  of 
congress  shall  become  laws,  it  is  presumed  that  the 
opinions  of  the  members  of  congress  from  "the  slave 
holding  stages"  are  to  be  taken  as  satisfactory  evidence 
ot  the  "wishes''  of  those  states.  So  then,  iifter  a  bill 
abolishing  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  shall  have  been  solemnly  discussed,  and 
passed  both  houses  of  congress,  and  sent  to  the  presi- 
dent for  his  signature,  what  are  we  to  sec?  \Vhy,  a 
deputation  from  a  secret  meeting  of  the  members  from 
"the  slave  holding  states"  presenting  themselves  to  His 
Excellency  with  a  resolution,  dcvclaring  the  bill  to  be 
"against  the  wishes"  of  those  states,  and  protesting,  in 
their  name,  against  its  sanction  by  him.  And  what 
next?  Do  we  see  the  president  'onsidering  the  bill,  with 
a  view  to  a  decision  whether,  upon  its  merits,  it  ought  to 
receive  his  sanction?  Not  at  all.  The  trouble  of  thus 
considering  has  been  saved,  by  an  expression  of  the 
^•wishes  of  the  slave  holding  states;'  and  the  president 
has  nothing  to  do  but  to  "pocket"  the  bill,  or  return  it 
with  a  veto. 

Now,  sir,  ^^■hat  does  all  this  mean?  Is  this  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  coufstitution?  Whoever  heard,  betore, 
of  such  a  power  as  this,  controlling  the  legislation  of 
the  country?  A  minoritij,  by  the  mere  expression  of 
its  "wishes,"  efl'ectually  controlling  and  putting  down  a 
majority!  To  what  other  than  the  slave'holding  inter- 
est has  any  human  being  ever  thought  of  conceding 
such  a  power?  Are  there  no  other  interests  in  the 
country  which  are  worthy  of  beinir  thus  considied? 
Why,  sir,  suppose  the  Soutli  should  petition  fora  repeal 
of  the  taritl;  and  the  president  should  say,  that  he  was 
so  injlexihlc  and  uncompromising  in  his  support  of  the 
manut'acluring  interest,  that  he  would  veto  any  bill 
which  should  be  passed  "against  the  wisiies''  of  the 
mantacturing  states.  What  would  the  Soulii  think  of 
him?  Would  not  every  man  t'rom  that  section  of  the 
counlry,  forihwilh  put  on  his  spectacles,  ;in4A   ''.  witli 


a  public  sentiment  elevated  and  puritied  by  the  vigor-  jyrofoundesi  sagacity,  into  every  pari  of  th^ 
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ito  see  if  he  could  find  the  power  lo  reject  a  bill  on  such 
grounds? 

It  should  be  observed,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  objection, 
in  the  iorui  m  which  it  is  stated  by  the  president,  raises 
no  question  oi  expediency — iiivolves  no  isiquiry  into 
facts — listens  to  no  reasons — v\  eiglis  no  arguments — in 
lact,  hears  no  body  but  the  "slave  holding  states;''  and 
tUeni,  only  so  tar  as  to  ascertain  their  ^'wishes."  That 
being  done,  the  president  writes  upon  the  bill — "t'/i/Zex- 
ii/e  and  uncum^romuing  opposition" — and  ihe  \\hule 
matter  is  eiidedl  VV'hy,  sir,  what  is  this,  but  a  down- 
right alteration  of  the  constitution.  That  instrument 
bays  that  congress  may  legislate,  touching  the  District 
of  Columbia,  "in  ail  cases  whatsoever."  The  presi- 
dent takes  up  the  constitution,  and  adds — excepiing 
where  it  shall  be  "against  the  «-isiie3  of  tlie  slave  hold- 
ing states."  Here,  sir,  is  "slate  interposiliou ''  with  a 
vengeance.  IN  ULiLltTCAl'lOx'^  never  stood  forth  in  a 
moi-snaked  and  odious  torm  tiian  this. 

THREATENED    DISSOLUTION    OF   THE   tTMO.V. 

There  is  one  other  obsiade  in  the  way  of  e.Kercising 
the  power  of  congress  in  the  case  before  us,  which  1 
must  brielly  njiice.  It  is  not  ttjunded  on  objections 
drawn  from  the  consiituiion;  for  it  is,  itself,  a  tlaarant  vio- 
lation of  it.  It  rests  not  upon  supposed  danger;  for  it 
rushes  directl>  into  it.  It  is  not  based  on  a  love  of  the  ' 
union,  for  U  dissolves  it,  and  scatters  the  fragments  to 
ihe  winds  of  Heaven.  1  call  it  not  an  objection,  because 
that  seems  to  imply  some  relation  to  reason  and  argu- 
ment, while  liiis,  hke  the  threatened  veto  upon  die 
ground  of  state  '"vyishes,"  has  nothing  to  do  with 
eitiier.  And  what  is  this  obstacle?-'  Whj',  sir,  it  is 
neither  more  nor  less  "than  this:— If  you,  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  dare  to  abolish  slavery  and  the 
slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia, — nay,  if  you  do 
but  enterlaiii  the  dtscussiim  of  it,  we  will,  iorthwith,  go 
home  and  dissotie  the  Lnion. 

Mr.  Speaker  :  I  will  not  treat  this  subject  as  the  per- 
petual recurrence  of  (he  tin-eat  of  dissolution  would  jus- 
tify. I  will  resort,  neither  to  ridicule  nor  defiance,  in 
this  matter.  But  lineet  it  simply  i^y  declaring  my  utter 
disbelief  that  any  man,  or  combination  of  men,  possess 
the  power  to  bring  about  a  dissolurion  of  this  Union.  I 
do  n  jt  know  hut  a  single  sta-e  might  be  made  mad 
enough  to  leave  it;  though  1  think  she  would  soon  be- 
come sane  enougii  to  return.  But,  the  dissolution  of 
the  Union!  Thai  is  a  very  dili'erent  tiling;  and  the 
man  or  men  who  might  move  a  single  state,  can  no 
more  dissolve  this  glorious  Union,  than  could  the  Con- 
tinent which  rests  beneath  us,  be  shaken  and  over- 
turned l>v  the  eti(jrts  of  a  pigmy. 

Dissolve  the  Union!  Why,  sir,  the  people  must  dis- 
solve this  Union,  if  it  is  ever  to  be  dissolved.  Men 
may  talk  about  it  here,  as  though  it  were  a  matter  of 
tritlmg  moment,  and  of  easy  accomplishment.  Hut, 
si",  tliey  have  notsobcrlyrctlected  on  the  subject.  They 
have  not  considered,  that  dicre  are  spread  out  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  land  a  people  wlio  do  not 
syuipathise,  and  cannot  be  made  to  sympathise,  in  the 
a":i"rv  feelings  which  prompt  the  threats  of  dissolution, 
almost  daily  uttered  or  insinuated  here: — a  people,  the 
great  mass  of  whom  can  no  more  be  brought  to  the;, 
point  o( giving  up  the  Union,  than  they  can  be  pensua- 
ded  to  atiandon  the  graves  vl'  their  lathers,  leave  the 
good  land  which  they  have  inherited  from  revolutiona- 
rv  valor  and  virtue;  and  move,  en  masse,  beyond  the 
farthest  mountains  of  the^west.  Sir,  let  a  scheme 
for  dissolution  lie  once  derinitcly  projected;  and  let 
its  projectors  co?«eou«  with  an  undisguised  exhibidon  of 
iheir  design,  and  they  would  find  every  where  a  strength 
of  attachment  to  this  Union  which  they  do  not  dream 
of,  ami  which,  until  such  attempt  shall  be  seriously 
made,  can  never  be  fully  known. 

Dissolve  tlie  Union!  And  for  what?  Because  men 
and  women  ask  congress  to  repeal  the  laws  w^hich  au- 
thorise a  part  of  the  people  of  this  district,  to  hold  and 
sell  another  part  as  property?  Dissolve  the  Union, 
because  congress  listens  to  such  potinon^',  and  delibe- 
rates whether  it  will  grant  them?  Dissolve  the  Union, 
because,  in  the  exercise  of  its  clearly  granted  powers. 


congress  proceeds  to  do,  what  a  large  portion  of  chris 
tendom  has  done  within  the  last  fifty  j'ears — take  amai 
the  protection  of  law  from  the  usurpations  of  slavery 
and  that,  within  a  temtory  but  ten  miles  square?  Art 
the  people  suini;  to  dissolve  this  union  for  such  causes  as 
these?  No — never — never.  Why,  sir,  if  congress 
should  even  pass  a  law  abolishing  slavery  in  ihe  states, 
the  people  would  not,  therefore,  be  so  insane  as  to  dis- 
solve the  Union.  No.  They  would  coolly  tell  us  we 
had  exceeded  our  powers— appeal  to  the  courts  for 
proteeriijii — and  quietly  wait  the  result. 

I  iinow,  sir,  the  people  are  liable  to  be  excited;  but 
let  the  man  who  shall  project  a  dissolution  of  the  Union, 
beware  of  the  direction  svhich  excitement  may  take  on 
this  subject.  Let  him  see  to  it,  that  he  finds  a  shelter 
from  the  storm;  and  let  him  remeinber,  that,  from  the 
moment  he  coines  forth  the  avowed  advocate  of  disso- 
lution, and  moves  towards  its  accomj)lishment,  he  stands 
out,  thenceforth,  before  Heaven  and  Earth,  the  scathed 
monumentof  a  Nation's  indignation,  and  a  Nadon's 
curse. 

Aiid  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  ask,  in  new  of  the 
considerations  I  have  nrgcd,  wh?t  is  the  duty  of  the  na- 
tion in  regard  to  this  great  subject?  Slavery  and  the 
slave  trade  exist  in  this  district.  The  protection  they 
once  enjoyed  under  the  laws  of  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land, has,  with  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  this  terri- 
tory, been  transferred  to  the  Nation.  It  is  by  the  Na- 
tion's laws,  and  by  them  alone,  that  these  violations  of 
the  great  law  of  "natural  justice,"  are  sanctioned  and 
sustained  here.  It  is  by  the  Nation's  laws  that  men  and 
women  are  here  held  as  property — that  they  are  sold  at 
auction — that  they  are  collected  in  droves — confined  in 
"private  jails,"  and  forced  away  from  friends  and  home, 
into  a  distant  ;ind  hopeless  bondage.  Yes,  sir,  THE 
LAWS  OF  THIS  NATION  throw  around  all  these 
enQrmities  the  shield  of  their  protection. 

Let  me  not  be  told,  that  there  are  but  few  slaves  here, 
and  that  the  nauon  slioidd  not  be  agitated  wuh  so  small 
a  matter.  It  is  true  there  are  but  about  7,000;  and  they 
bear  buta  smallpropnriion  to  the  3,000,000  in  the  whole 
country.  Bat,  sir,  if  there  were  but  one,  that  one  would 
be  entitled  to  our  protection.  Suppose  that  one  were 
the  wife  or  child  of  one  us!  How  long  should  we  be  in 
finding  something  in  the  "^oZr/eH  rule,"  lo  apply  to  the 
case?  What  a  fioodof  lisriit  would  he  instantly  thrown 
upon  it!  Every  word  v.-ould  be  full  of  meaning.  Oh, 
sir,  say  not  that  this  is  a  small  matter,  when  it  concerns 
the  "inalienable  rights"  of  mnn.  It  was  a  noble  senti- 
ment of  a  heathen  poet,  who  had  been  himself  a  slave — 

Hoiiio  sum;  htimani  nihil  a  me  alicnum  puto. 
I  am  A  MAN,  and  nothing  which  relates  to  .man  can 
be  foreign  to  me.    Yes,  sir;  if  but  one  man  is  enslaved, 
that  man  is  arepresentariveof  the  huinan  race,  and  the 
whole  are  wronged  in  the  person  of  tliesutlt'ier. 

And  now,  sir,  let  us  look  this  subject  full  in  the  face. 
It  is  not  to  be  put  aside,  as  of  inconsiderable  import- 
ance. It  is,  in  truth,  one  of  the  greatest  that  can  be 
presented  toourconsideraiion.  Our  relation  to  it  throws 
upon  us  lesponsibilities  of  immense  moment.  Wecan- 
not  shake  them  off.  Let  us,  then,  meet  them  promptly. 
If  we  ought  not  to  act,  let  it  be  shov,'n.  If  these  evils 
are  to  be  perpetual  here,  let  it  be  avowed.  If  tlie  city 
that  bears  the  name  of  Washington  is  to  continue  to 
be  the  greatest  market  for  human  flesh  on  the  continent, 
let  it  be  proclaimed  to  the  world  in  our  solemn  deter- 
mination, that  the  detestable  trafiic  shall  continue  to  be, 
and  shall  forever  be,  protected  by  the  laws  of  this  Great 
Nauon.  But  if  we  thus  determine,  let  us  not  stop  here. 
Let  us  make  a  decree,  which  shall  paraly/.o  the  Nation- 
al Intellect;  which  shall  harden  the  Nationiil  Heart; 
which  shall  sear  the  National  Conscience — blot  our  the 
Deciarationof  Independence — repeal  the  Golden  Rule 
— roll  back  the  wheels  of  time,  and  shroud  our  beaiiri- 
ful  and  beloved  country  in  the  night  of  hopeless  ig- 
norance and  barbarism.  Let  us  do  this,  and  be  con- 
sistent— consistent,  at  least  in  wrong,  if  wc  will  not 
be,  in  maintaing,  and  carrying  out,  the  noble  Principles 
which  have  given  us  a  name,  and  made  us  a  praise, 
throughout  the  whole  earth. 


